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TEACHER in one of the Indian schools 
writes that the great effort of the society 
that supports the school where she is en- 
gaged is to teach religion; “they don’t 
care anything about right methods.” The 

same complaint comes from Brazil concerning some of 

the teachers sent there—they were selected because of 
their religious standing. 





Now, all this is decidedly wrong to say nothing of the 
bad taste that characterizes it. The teachers of the 
Indian schools, or any other schools carried on by reli- 
gious organizations should be selected on account of 
their skill in teaching. Do these organizations select 
any physicians or engineers but the ablest without 
reference to their religious beliefs? So 
teachers for the Indian 
schools be selected. 


should the 
Brazilian and all other 
An Indian school taught by one 
selected on religious grounds was visited ; 


and 


the pupils 
were asked to stand and recite the “ Lord’s Prayer” in 
concert. This was done with so much stolidity of coun- 
tenance that it was apparent it was not understood. The 
few questions were asked proved it. 

felt she had done her duty for all that. 


3ut the teacher 


> 


Supt. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, states a great truth well 
when he says “ there is an irrepressible conflict between the in- 
terests of the children in our schools and the large majority 
of applicants for positions.” The Philadelphia board of 
education felt it must raise the qualifications of the grad- 
uates of its normal school ; to this the young ladies ob- 
jected because they wanted to get to earning the public 
money in the shortest time possible. The board looked 
at the children’s interests; the normal school pupils 
looked only at their own. 


ae) 


For many months the granite cutters have lain idle ; 
they now resume work again. The prices have not been 
raised, and the number of apprentices is to be discretion- 
ary with the employers, and no discrimination is to be 
made between union and non-union men, 

Attention has been called frequently to the failure of 
force in attempted progress. Let all laborers know this 
great fact—the kingdom that is going to possess this 
world will not establish itself by force. Then the sel- 
fishness of prohibiting boys from learning to cut stone ; 
Or opposing “non-union” workmen! Suppose the 
teachers should want the normal schools closed up, fear- 
ing there would be too many teachers ; or that none but 
those that belonged toa county association should be 
employed ! 


There was a moral significance in the splendid school 
parade in New York City this week that must have been 
apparent to every thoughtful mind. As the long sweep 
of advancing lines of school boys, like a procession of 
animated flags glittering in the sunlight, filled the broad 
avenues as far as the eye could reach, the solidly packed 
humanity that walled either side, looked on a spectacle 
seen for the first time,—a great metropolitan city in 
the new world of liberty and equality gazing with the 
deference of honor on a moving pageant of school boys, 
that numbered another little city in themselves, and 
represented an army of independent sovereigns, the re- 
sult of the evolution of the ages toward an instinctive 
desire for freedom of thought and action. After four 
hundred years of the new world’s progress, these boys 
stepped out on the first anniversary of its discovery, 
the embodiment of the principle of a possible future 
manhood, regardless of caste, favor, or environment. 
As the old world had looked on for centuries with ser- 
vile deference, to triumphal processions of conquerors, 
kings, and princes, these representatives of new world 
principles looked with pride and honor, as spontaneous 
as it was sincere, on the thousands of little school boys 
carrying a few inches of stars and stripes. There they 
marched and smiled and thrilled with the bounding im- 
pulse of exultant happiness in the day and the occasion, 
not knowing for what they stood, not realizing that they 
represented, in their limitless inheritance of freedom, 
the grand ideal of free citizenship of a republic. 
admiring 


The 
crowds did not think of this either, but the 
was there all the same, and to the thoughtful 
the scene was almost solemn in 


spectacle 
observer its intense 
meaning. 

The hope of the world, the promise of the future— 
these school boys! Just what the schools and their 
homes make them,—that they will be, and the future of 
the new world will be. Any wonder that their training 
should be undertaken with fear and trembling? Any 
reason for the assertion that only the best men and 
women, with true soulsand skilled power should attempt 
to mold them ? 


> 


Parents should not complain that their children do 
not “take to books.” It is supposed that education 
means book knowledge, no matter whether understood 
ornot. They must learn; it is folly to pound intoa 
child’s head information on subjects which he cannot 
comprehend, for which no interest has been awakened. 
Then the fact that whoever is educated is self-educated 
must be understood by parents, and that self-cul- 
ture must be begun in babyhood; it must be inspired 
by the parents, and directed by their love. There are 
many households that work in entire sympathy with 
the teacher ; the children of such make rapid progress. 
The reason is that the parents keep the self-educating 
processes in motion : or, rather, do not hinder them. 
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A Steady Gain. 


When Vassar college was opened there was much 
doubt expressed by good thinkers of that day, as to the 
advisability of educating women in a large way ; it was 
believed that they would succeed better in their sphere 
if they learned things practically. One clergyman de- 
sirous of rendering his thoughts facetiously, declared 
that the kind of music women should produce was the 
rattle of crockery, and the jingle of tin ware in the 
kitchen. But it has been over and over shown that a 
study of the underlying philosophy of life 1s as needful 
to a woman as to aman. 

This is referred to here because there is a school of 
thinkers that deride a deep down study of education ; 
they would have a girl go in and learn how to teach by 
an apprenticeship with a teacher. “Study Socrates!” 
one of this kind sarcastically exclaimed, to a graduate of 
a high school, who expressed a desire to attain a high 
rank asateacher. ‘Why, you cannot employ Socrates 
in teaching the A, B, C’s.” 

There was no end to the laughter that greeted the 
founding of the School of Pedagogy, of the New York 
university ; nor of the wonder at the audacity displayed 
in opening the College for the Training of Teachers. 
“As though teachers were a set of ignoramuses ;”’ as 
one who had been in the field for twenty five years put 
it. But both of these institutions have flourished won- 
derfully. The former requires the time of the teacher on 
Saturdays; the latter takes his entire time, and the 
faculty say that places could be found for three times 
the graduates they can prepare. 

There is certainly abundant testimony to the fact that 
the people are more tired of the empirical doings of the 
school-room, than the teachers themselves; they are 
crying out “Give us teachers who understand the phil- 
osophy of teaching.” There is a demand for men who 
understand (mark the word) education, far out-running 
the supply. This may seem incredible to some teacher 
who is now waiting, and has been, for a place, but it is 
believed to be a fact, nevertheless. 

At last, the tide turns. Philosophy, or ar explanation 
of the reasons of things, is coming to the foreground. 
Socrates and all who have labored for human evolution 
have a bearing on the work to be done in the school- 
room, and must be consulted. ‘The next twenty-five years 
is going to see a wonderful development of the study of 
human growth. It may be predicted that in that time 
not a person will be allowed to teach who is not certified 
to understand the principles of human evolution. 

> 

Colonel Auchmuty has shown from statistics that out 
of $23,000,000 paid annually to mechanics in the build- 
ing trades in New York City, less than $6,000,000 goes 
to those American born. Thousands of foreign mechan- 
ics, who have no sympathy with Americans, come here 
every year. They control the “unions,” and close the 
doors of employment to American boys. They do not 
allow them either to learn a trade, or to find employ- 
ment if they have learned their trades elsewhere. While 
this is another reason why manual training should be 
taught in the schools, it also shows that the, tyrannical 
“unions” must go. 


a> 


The book to read is not one that thinks for you, but 
the one which makes you think.—Dr. M/cCosh. 
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Poverty and the School. 


It does not require much thinking to see that there is 
a definite relation between happiness and wisdom ; if any 
are happy, truly happy, they are the wise. The constant 
repetition of this thought is the foundation ot the repu- 
tation that Solomon has attained as being the wise man 
of all antiquity. Our experience assures us over and 
over that the attainment of the higher and better ob- 
jects of life distinguishes that class of men we call the 
wise. The real aim of the school is to cause wisdom to 
abound. Not that the teacher does this as well as he 
might, nor produces the profound effects he might, but, 
after all, the effect of the teaching of even the poorest 
teacher is to increase the happiness of the world. 

The great struggle of mankind is against poverty. 
The nations cry out for some sure means to meet the 
demand for food, raiment, and shelter. The wise men 
of the earth look on this struggle and say to anxious 
men and women, “Seek Wisdom.” The answer they 
give is not bread but wisdom. And so the school is the 
right hand of help this nation and many other nations 
puts out to aid the poor. The school stands over against 
poverty. Right education is the only means the best 
thinkers of the world have to offer to those who are 
anxious about food, clothing, and shelter. 

When Jesus set out on his divine mission he found him- 
self surrounded with a nation that was distressedly 
poor. His own life had been spent in labor and pov- 
erty. He announced that he had come into the world 
to address the poor. Now when we read an account of 
his life we see that he attempted to better his fellow 
men by changing their modes of thought; he did not 
go about and start charities, free soup houses, free 
coffee stands, and things that short-sighted benevolent 
people think must come first. He saw that all men, the 
rich as well as the poor, must be educated into right re- 
lationships. He knew that the vast majority of men 
have been and must be poor. He saw that as men differ 
in stature, tastes, and thought, so they will differ in 
power to possess wealth. He attempted to lift the poor 
by causing them to think of the highest things ; he turned 
the attention of the rich to the same thoughts. In this 
way aspiritual unity was to be effected. 

All the remedies for poverty that men offer must fol- 
low in the track proposed by Jesus. The raising of men 
from their low condition involves a removal of ignor- 
ance, and training the thinking powers as the first step. 
Every knowing man may not bearich man, but no riches 
come from ignorance. The men who represent intelli- 
gence will be the masters ; they become master mechan- 
ics ; they save money and become capitalists. The man 
who can only work and not think is not the equal of 
him who can think and plan and combine for next year, 
for ten years. All men who live for to-day and do not 
care whether they know more to-day than they did yes- 
terday are sure to be the children of poverty. 

The school offers men objects of thought ; in a low 
mental state men fall back on their appetites and pas- 
sions. The saloons draw in ten ignorant men to one 
who has gained somewhat of knowledge; the poor build 
the vast fortunes made by saloon-keepers. The ignorant 
man spends his money in ministering to his passions 
and appetites; the educated man is happy with a book 
that costs no more than a glass of whiskey; he thinks 
of what he has read as he is at work ; of these two men, 
each with the same amount of money in his pocket the 
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educated man is a rich man and the other poor. The 
school urges to self-denial of the passions and the in- 
crease of knowledge. 

The teacher who stands in the school-room surrounded 
with the children of poverty must be sure that he pos- 
sesses the spirit of Jesus. The divine teacher saw more 
poverty than it is possible for us to see; he understood its 
causes. He says, “I am come to preach the Gospel to the 
poor.”’ This means that he was to awaken their minds ; 
to change their inward condition, and rely on that asa 
cause for an outward prosperity. The school must aim, 
then, to kindle new power in the children, to lift them 
out of ignorance and degradation into the higher realms 
of theught and spirituality. The school must arouse in 
children a capacity for good things, for industry, for 
purity, for morality, for kindness of heart, for knowing 
and admiring the world in which they live. 

The primary way to benefit a man is to develop the 
man himself ; to relieve his wants on some particular 
occasion, unless he is sick, is not deserving the name of 
charity. The way to relieve a man is to develop him so 
that he will need no relief; so raise him that he can 
avail himself of the means of life the Creator has piaced 
in the world. The school stands between the child and 
poverty, if the child goes out attempting to follow the 
command, “Take up your cross and deny yourselves and 
follow me ;”’ that is, “‘ Restrain your sinful passions and 
appetites, all the tendencies to evil you feel, in word, 
thought or act ; obey the highest monitions within you ; 
be conscious of your Heavenly Father and grow into a 
likeness to Him,” he goes out to be prosperous. 

Those in the large cities who gather the children of 
the poor for instruction should enter their school-rooms 
determined to leave something else behind beside knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table. They must strive to 
start the germs of a noble manhood or womanhood into 
growth. They must preach the Gospel if they would 
really and truly benefit those children. ‘They must put 
into those children an elevating power, or rather they 
must develop a power that is in them that will elevate 
them. How shall this be done? Read over and over 
the words beginning “ Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
and ponder on them. The re-telling of those words, 
what has it not done ! Somehow, O teacher, you must 
cause the spirit of those words to be the reigning power 
in your school-room. If you can, if you do, the spiritual 
prosperity you will create will include also a physical 
prosperity and your pupils will want no good thing. 


¥ 
Public Education. 


(At the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of this city, Rev. D. 
Briggs made some remarks concerning public education well worth consider- 
ing ; among them were the following :) 


“Public education will never attain its ideal until it 
becomes so practiced, so intensely interested in every 
department of human life and conduct, that the voice 
of the educator will be heard in the chief places of pub- 
lic resort in the great cities, speaking the master words 
that will be for the public welfare, for the public guid- 
ance in all the manifold details of modern life. 

“If public education should be practical and aimed di- 
rectly at public welfare, then self-culture is not the 
most important thing. Public education is for the pub- 
lic. Our Savior gives us a helpful word here ; he told 
his apostles whom he had chosen to educate His church, 
Whosoever would save his life shall lose it ; and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it. Jesus 
thus teaches that the educators of the Kingdom of 
Christ must sacrifice themselves in the public weal ot 
the kingdom ; that self-education can only be gained in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, by seeking above all the wel- 
fare of the Christian public. 

“Ts not this true of all education? No man can bea 
true teacher in any department who does not give him- 
self freely and fully to his pupils, who does not impart 
to them of his spirit, of his nervous energy, of his vital 
powers as well as of the contents of his mind and heart. 

‘Our great men have too often lacked that higher ed- 
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ucation which they needed to do their work as leaders, 
thoroughly and well. The greatest danger that stares 
us in the face as a nation is the lack of competent lead- 
ers. We have an enormous population of men and 
women who have a common school education, but when 
we ascend into the higher reaches of thought and ask 
where are the leaders, the guides, the educators of the 
masses, we are filled with dismay. Have we not thought 
too exclusively of training the masses and too little of 
the public education of the leaders of these masses ? 
There are times in the history or every nation when a 
master of affairs, a king of men, is more important for 
the public weal than a million of ordinary citizens ; when 
the lack of competent leaders is disastrous to the whole 
community. Public education is an education for the 
welfare of the people, the higher education of the few 
as well as the primary education of the many, in all 
those departments of human life and work which con- 
stitute the well-being of man ; and the metropolis, with 
its cosmopolitan life and relations, is the place where 
such education may be carried on in a true university, 
whose scope should be as extensive as the world of man 
and the universe of God.” 


~ 
Relation of the Teacher to Educa- 


tional Journals. 
By E. D. K. 

‘Has he gone, girls ?”’ 

“ Has who gone ?” 

“«Why, that agent for the Great Educator. He left my 
room a half hour ago, and I’ve been waiting till I thought 
he was out of the way before I came in here.” 

“Did you subscribe ?” 

“No. Did you?” 

“Yes. Why didn’t you?” 

“Because I hate educational magazines. ‘They are 
full of “oughts” and “shoulds ” and the “ great respon- 
sibility of the teacher,” till I amtired of them. Do you 
like them?” 

“ Well, I can’t say I adore them, but we musz take one 
you know to be respectable. Once ina while I find 
something that hits my case.” 

“Well, | can get along just as well without them as I 
do with them, and I will not pay two or three dollars a 
year just for the looks of the thing.” 

It was “after school” in a large public school build- 
ing that this conversation took place. The teachers 
were in the habit of getting together in some one of the 
many rooms after the echo of the last foot-patter had 
died away, and pass a compensatory half hour in com- 
munings and condolings over the events of the day. 
The Great Educator agent had stifred them all up that 
day, for he was too smilingly complacent and patient to 
allow any of the victims to escape him, and each had 
been compelled to reach a decision on the annual ques- 
tion— 

Whether it were better to face the hints and calls, 
Or, by subscribing, end them ? 

These teachers were bright girls—conscientious girls, 
but it had never occurred to them that they had any 
moral responsibility in making educational journals any 
better. In the first place, they never read them. They 
opened them with a half listless air when they came, 
glanced over them in a sort of perfunctory way, turned 
to the “Correspondence” column and commented a little 
on the questions and answers,and then quietly laid them 
down with a virtuous air that they had “ gone through 
them,” and lucky was it for those periodicals if the dust 
did not settle undisturbed on their covers. 

But what could these teachers do to brighten up the 
Great Educator and make it pulse’ with a live human in- 
terest for some other teacher who was needing the in- 
spiration of sympathy and timely help? Listen to their 
conversation farther on that evening, after they had set- 
tled the magazine question: 

“QO, but I tried a new way to begin decimals to-day 
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It was a perfect success; the children were delighted 
with it, and Idon’t believe I’ll have a bit more trouble 
with decimals this year.” Why not write out that “new 
way ” and put a perfect mental picture of that lesson in 
the despised magazine? 

“ Edgar Holden was at schoolin season this morning ; 
how do you suppose I managed to get him there?” Tell 
the twenty thousand readers of that dull educational 
paper just how you “ managed” it. There are hundreds 
of lagging Edgars over the country waiting perhaps for 
the secret of that “management ” to give them the 
start toward a prompt, energetic manhood. 

“T have a scheme for teaching politeness and courtesy 
in my room this year ; it came to me one day last sum- 
mer after I had traveled all day in the cars, with a fam- 
ily of the best behaved children I ever saw.” Better 
reveal that “scheme ” tothe great army of teachers who 
are losing courage over the irrepressible rudeness of 
their children and “don’t know what in the world to 
do.” 

“ T’ve found out just why my children don’t like phys- 
ical exercises, and I’m going to swing off on my own 
hook for a while and let all the “systems” go, and see 
if I can’t get up a real interest in it.” <A little world of 
other tired school children have grown weary of their 
old gymnastic exercises, too, and would bless the teacher 
who would show them the new “hook” and the new 
trick of “swinging off.” 

“Oh, such a funny thing happened in my room this 
morning ! Just listen.” Above all else that the Great 
Ltducator needs is that story of the “funny thing that 
happened” that morning. Whatever else is left out, the 
oxygen of pure fun and innocent humor is needed to 
sustain the animation and life of a school magazine. 
Why are not some of the bright things that the children 
are saying every day, sent to it? 

An educational journal is one means of assisting in 
the progress of human advancement, through physical, 
mental, and spiritualdevelopment. Its office is to point 
out hidden and manifest dangers ; to hold up the high- 
est standard of human progress; to stretch forth the 
kindly hand of helpful sympathy to co-workers, and yet 
not withhold impartial criticism. While it gives help, 
it needs help in return. While it gives inspiration, it 
needs, in turn, to be inspired. While it conscientiously 
criticises, it is willing to receive just criticism. While 
it does valiant service for the truest and best in educa- 
tional advancement, the “sinews of war” lie in the brains, 
and hearts of its co-workers in the schools all over the 
land from the kindergarten to the university; it has 
“not yet attained” to perfection any more than have 
other means, employed for the same end. 

Mutual sympathy, shoulder to shoulder effort, and a 
broad beneficent charity are the ideal relations between 
the teacher and educational journals. 


a 
Fitness for Promotion. 


How Shall it be Determined ? 
By B. N. Back, Paterson, N. J. 

In the management of a school ethics should be the 
immediate object. What makes a school ethical? The 
rational development of the faculties of its pupils. Any 
method of management or teaching that does not give 
immediate pleasure to those whom it affects, is a bad 
method or is practiced under wrong conditions. Not a// 
the conditions to be sure, but some of them. 

What method of ascertaining fitness for promotion can 
be measured by this standard and not found wanting ? 
The prevailing method is by written examinations of 
pupils. Need I enumerate the evils of a written exam- 
ination; the temptation of many to put off their efforts 
for promotion till the examination frightens them into 
effort; the tears and sleepless nights of those who need 
no stimulus to study ; the skimming and cramming done 
by teachers for three or four weeks just preceding an 
examination ; the many temptations to cheat in exami- 
nations ; the disappointment and discouragement of the 
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majority when their marks are compared with those of 
the minority ; the dissatisfaction of parents and pupils 
with the markings of the teachers; the pleadings of 
parents with principals and superintendents to promote 
their children, though they did not quite reach the stand- 
ard ; the great waste of time and energy necessary for 
the teachers to mark the children’s papers ; the numer- 
ous accusations of unfairness among the teachers them- 
selves ; the great difficulty of making fair questions for 
all grades upon all subjects, etc.? A written examination 
upon questions made by a stranger is the worst rather 
than the best method of determining fitness for promo- 
tion. This method would long since have been relegated 
to oblivion had not principals and teachers often used 
their own judgment in promoting, when it differed from 
the written results. 

But what method canx be measured by our standard 
and not found wanting? Can anybody know the child 
better than his teacher who spends five hours a day, five 
days in the week teaching him and caring for him? Let 
the teacher keep a record of each pupil by marking her 
opinion of his progress in each study every fortnight, 
using 10 for excellent and 8 for passable. Ifa pupil falls 
below her standard, either by absence or any other 
cause, the principal and teacher should immediately con- 
sult, and the parents should be informed while there is 
time for a remedy. Each pupil should know his stand- 
ing continually ; this would be a pleasure to him and 
satisfaction to all concerned. When the teacher and 
principal agree upon the proper grade for a pupil, there 
should be no appeal from their decision ; it should stand 
as unchangeabie as an edict of the Persians. 

This method of ascertaining fitness for promotion, and 
even for graduation, seems to me to be entirely fault- 
less. A teacher who is able to teach a class is able at 
any time to mark the rank of her pupils ; and a teacher 
who would mark her pupils dishonestly would conduct a 
dishonest examination. If there ever is a season when 
all hands need to pray * Lead us not into temptation,” 
it is the examination season. 

* 
Their Way. 
By A. C. SCAMMELL, Milford, Mass. 

“Children must not be allowed their way.” We be- 
lieve they must, if the home or the school is a success. 
Children are born with “certain inalienable rights.” 
Their “ way” is one of these rights, and they have rea- 
son to rebel, if parent or teacher attempts to rob them 
of it. 

Is a child’s way necessarily wrong, because it is a 
child’s way? How many things doesa child care to 
do, that in themselves are wrong? Few. One who un- 
derstands child nature, says: “A child who cannot be 
roused to antagonism, is too tame to be good.” He is 
almost a nonentity in the teacher’s thought. If she 
does not wish this rebellious spirit to be directed 
toward herself, she must take care not to awaken it. 
One has said that teachers invite, even beg, one half 
their school trials, and then lay the blame upon their 
children. 

We surely don’t do it consciously, but let us analyze 
our next case of insubordination, and see what it is 
made of. On the teacher’s part, want of tact, failure to 
observe warning signals, love of self more then love of 
the child ; on the pupil’s part, a sense of abused jus 
tice, which calls for redress. The occasion which we 
make, the wiser mother, knowing the child’s nature, 
avoids. If “motherliness ” were a requisition of teach- 
ing, we should hear of fewer troubles in school. Com- 
fortable teachers usually have comfortable scholars. 

“ How were you pleased with Miss A’s school?” “0, 
the teacher made me think of our old mother hen, with 
all her chickens about her,” was the satisfied reply. 
That teacher seldom had unruly pupils. The children 
had pretty much their own way, but it seemed to be 
the teacher’s way, too, and a good way. She camé 
down to her pupils, where her outlook could be the 
same as theirs; then they walked on and up together. 
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The School Room. 


Oct. 15.—EartTH AND SELF. 

Oct. 22.—NuMBERS AND Prop.e. 
Oct. 29.—DoinG anv Eruics. 
Nov. 5.—PRIMARY. 

Nov. 12,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 


“Press on! there’s no such word as fail ! 
Press nobly on ! the goal is near! 

Ascend the mountain ! breast the gale ! 
Look upward, onward,—never fear ! 


“Why shouldst thou faint ? Heaven smiles above, 
Though storm and vapor intervene ; 
That sun shines on whose name is Love, 
Serenely o’er life’s shadowed scene.” 


. 
Minerals. III. 


By MINER H. Pappock, A.M., High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
A FIRST LESSON WITH BEGINNERS. 


—Selected. 


/ntroduction.—To the mineralogist,as he looks at a mineral,cer- 
tain questions present themselves: What are its form of crystal, 
its hardness, cleavage. The sole object of the questions is to 
identify the mineral. These questions become with him a work- 
ing instrument by which he classifies his collection. With young 
children we may employ such questions to develop the faculties 
of observation, discrimination, and description. With older pupils, 
whose knowledge of qualities is somewhat well established, the 
questions, in addition, become a means to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. That ts to say, with lower grades we must make the instru- 
ment ; with older grades use it mainly. 

To select the qualities that shall compose a scheme of questions 
so as to touch the entire field, we must make use of several min- 
erals. I would therefore advise the teachers to have these upon 
his table : 

Steatite, gypsum, calcite, fluorite, apatite, feldspar, quartz, topaz, 
corundum, hematite, magnetite, pyrite, galenite, azurite, serpen- 
tine, graphite, coal, rock salt (halite), mica, zincite. 

Let these specimens be two or three inches in diagonal meas- 
urement so as to be clearly seen. 

If pupils become ambitious to own their minerals, the teacher 
can furnish them with cubic-inch specimens at a cost of about a 
cent apiece. They should be taught to keep their minerals nicely 
labeled in a box with compartments, somewhat like that described 
in the article in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, July 9; the making of a 
box to hold them is to be encouraged for many reasons. 

As just said, with young children the first lessons are devoted to 
making a list of test questions to be afterward used in studying 
the minerals. The following lesson is given as a suggestion; it 
is not to be followed absolutely, but to be varied according to 
class and teacher, and to the knowledge the pupils already possess 
in related sciences : 

The Lesson.—(The pupils are assembled before the teacher ; 
the minerals are lying upon the table.) Now, scholars, what have 
I said we shall take up for our study to-day ? “ Minerals.” Yes; 
I see your eyes are upon the minerals I kave here; you want to 
know more about them, I am sure. I will hold them up so you can 
see them clearly. I will pass some of them down this row 
and down this. Do not hold them too long; take them in your 
hands, look them over alittle, and pass themon. Think what you 
see, so that you can tell me afterward. I will give you a few mo- 
ments to make observations. Everyone must try to see at least 
three things to tell me about them. 

(These pupils of whom I am speaking are not novices in this 
kind of work. In any public school it would be difficult to find 
any who are. They know they are to look for descriptive qual- 
ities, And soon their bright eyes and willing hands have scruti- 
nized and tested the several objects and they are ready to report. 
There are some qualities,such as color by eye and weight by hand, 
which all will at once notice. Others are not so apparent. When 
all the qualities are brought out the teacher will re-arrange them 
in logical order.) 

Well, now, pupils, we are ready. Master George may rise and 
tell us what he has observed. “ They are hard and heavy and of 
different colors.” Instantly several hands are raised. What is it, 
Charles?” This mineral that I have seenis to be soft.” Why do 
you think it is soft ? “It comes off on my hands and on my cloth- 
ing. I can scratch it with my finger nails.” Several others declare 
the same thing. (Evidently George has not seen all the minerals.) 
Charles, you may pass your mineral to George and let him ex- 
amine it. 

Soon another hand is raised. ‘“ This mineral does not look like 
that one, and does not come off on my clothing, but I can scratch 
it.” Ah, indeed! hold it up so we can look at it. No, it does 
not look like the other. This is of what color? “ White,” Yes, 
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snowy white. What color is the other ? “ Gray.”” Yes, gray or green- 
ish gray. Are there any other soft minerals? “1 have one here; 
it is black and soft enough to come off on my fingers.” Yes, in- 
deed that is what we call graphite. Have you any others that we 
may call soft? Similarly a piece of serpentine is classed with the 
soft minerals,though a little harder than any of the other soft min- 
erals, and this is a green mineral. 

Now what may we say of the others? “ They are hard.” Are 
they equally hard? This is not so easy to settle by methods yet 
tried, but at suggestion of teacher, using point of knife and 
drawing one mineral upon another, it is settled that they vary in 
hardness, A pupil responds. ‘“ Some are softer, some are harder, 
and they are of different colors.” 

Tell me what colors you see? “I see white, gray, black, blue, 
green, red, brown, and yellow.” A hand is raised. ‘“ What is that 
one that looks like brass?’ That is what we call pyrite. It has 
iron in it. You will learn more about that by and by. Another 
hand. “Please, will you tell us what the names of the others 
are?” Certainly! This blue one is azurite; it has copper in it. 
This green with smooth sides is fluorite, and that deeper green 
and this brown are apatite. ‘“‘ What, sir?’’ Apatite. ‘“‘ Apatite?” 
(A general smile followed by a laugh as the teacher continues.) 
Ah, I see, you are thinking of a different kind of appetite from 
what I mean (that which you have in the morning and oc- 
casionally through the day); this is a very different affair, 
and is spelled differently. This white is topaz this glassy-look- 
ing is quartz ; this black is magnetite ; this brassy-looking is pyrite. 
But we will not stop longer on that. What shall we say that 
these minerals differ in, softness or hardness? After some discus- 
sion the term hardness seems to be more applicable, and after 
bringing out the weight to which George referred, the teacher writes 
upon the board : hardness 

color 
weight. 

Now see if there is anything else you can tell me about your 
mineral. Try to find one thing, each, to mention, A hand is 
raised, you may tellme. “ This mineral which | have has straight, 
smooth sides and sharp corners.” Exactly. I thought some one 
would notice that. Let me fook at it. Yes, this which we call 
calcite has smooth sides all about it. See all of you ; look closely. 
Now let me compare it with that one. Hold it up, that piece of 
quartz. Has that one flat, smooth sides like this ? No; it has not. 
Now there is something peculiar about minerals in this respect. 
Some, when you strike and break them with a hammer, will split 
off with these flat smooth surfaces and some will not. We will 
have to learn a name for that. Where minerals split with smooth, 
flat surfaces we call it cleavage. What is it? “Cleavage.” Yes, 
because it cleaves or splits thus. And the other where it docs 
not break with a cleavage face we call by a name you already 
know, —/racture. Now we will write these words under the others 
on the board. 

Who can mention something we have not yet spoken of ? You 
may tell me. “ This soft mineral feels slippery, the others do not.” 
It is agreed to put the word fee/ in our column. Other oppor- 
tunities are given and here are some of the answers. “I can see 
through this one.” “This brassy-looking one seems to shine.” 
“Mine breaks off easily.” The teacher tries words suggested by 
pupils and finally arrives at ¢ransparency, luster, tenacity. 

He crumbles a piece of the dark hematite with a hammer to 
show that its powder is red while its surface is nearly black, and 
of the yellow pyrite to show that its powder may be colorless. 
Then he draws the two minerals across a piece of white unglazed 
porcelain, to show the powder in that form, for which he uses the 
word s/reak. He brings a magnet near the piece of black iron 
ore; the needle is attracted, hence the name magnetite. The 
teacher shows also a few crystals such as the collection may happen 
to contain and explains how, when found thus in the earth with 
smooth faces, the forms are called crys/a/s Finally he arranges 
the qualities the class have designated in a column, thus : 


weight streak 
hardness luster 

cleavage transparency 
fracture feel 

tenacity form of crystal 


color magnetic property 

We have now in this list of qualities something more than a lesson 
on physical properties in general. We have made a test-list of 
properties for minerals, by which to study and identify them. A 
mineral that has a certain form of cleavage and degree of hard- 
ness will be calcite. A mineral with cleavage in three directions 
but cubical, with a certain hardness, weight, metallic luster, will 
be galena. The study will bring, besides mental training, specific 
knowledge of the science. 


> 


The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of heaith, 
And more to her than gold or grain, 


The cunning hand and cult brain. —- Whittier. 





Geography and Literature. 


By Eva A. MADDEN, Louisville, Ky. 


The education of to-day is doing its best to break down _indi- 
vidualism in subjects. Number is now taught, that the child may 
see that it has its use in the geography and history lessons ; lan- 
guage is made use of in every subject in the course, and even the 
hated grammar is trying to associate itself with its neighbors. It 
is agreat mistake to suppose that children do not enjoy seeing 
the relations which things bear to each other, or to suppose that 
it is not a mental pleasure to them to be shown the gradual de- 
velopment of ideas. Text-books are being written every day 
built upon this idea. 

Geography I think is the subject most susceptible to logical 
teaching, and I have found it a valuable thing to introduce a cer- 
tain amount of literature of the best kind in connection with my 
lessons in this subject. Having had some talks about clouds 
and vapor, rain, etc., a class will be ready for lessons on springs. 
Let them be in this wise: First draw the sketch from any phys- 
ical geography illustrating the origin of the springs, the passage 
of rain drops through the various strata and the re-appearance to 
view on the side of some hill. Talk about the character of the 
strata, explaining mineral springs and their source. Explain 
pressure of water, etc. Then read John Burroughs’ essay, 
“Springs,” from Pepacton. This is not too old for children of 
eleven and twelve and Burroughs presents most beautifully, in 
his own inimitable way, the poetic view of springs, while at the 
same time he gives mich valuable information of the kind which 
he has gathered from observation rather than from books. While 
he tells about ocean springs and underground rivers, on the other 
hand he classifies springs poetically into Lovers’ springs, Hermits’ 
springs, Fisherman springs, Miners’ springs, Soldiers’ springs, 
School-boys’ springs, and the like. 

When the essay has been read and discussed the children may 
be told mythological fancies about springs and any stories of 
Greek or Norse origin that may be found. Then the children 
may give any personal accounts of springs they may have seen. 
Finally the class may take their geographies and search the vari- 
ous maps for the location of the various springs or places men- 
tioned by Burroughs in his essay, or by the teacher in her talks. 
When this is done--and let it be the mechanical part, and 
thoroughly learned—for a language lesson, a written account of 
what has beer learned may be prepared and illustrated by a 
drawing cf the origin of springs. 

Again to teach islands, according to the suggestion given in 
“Quincy Methods,” that chapter in Robinson Crusoe may be 
read which describes his landing on the island, and a child may 
build of sand the island while the reading is going on. When 
the idea of the great need of fire, by man in a primitive state has 
been developed, the story of Prometheus may be told. Then 
Cowper’s poem of Alexander Selkirk may be read and the island 
of Juan Ferrandez located on the map. 

Again, in a lesson on the solar system, the sun and the planets 
may be drawn and described; the theory of heat, sound, and 
light, told the class, and two little scientific lessons on planets and 
the sun from Harper's Fourth Reader may be read to accompany 
this part of the work. The ancient view of the sun may be pre- 
sented by telling the story of Apollo and Phaeton. By explain- 
ing the names of the planets, and bringing out the idea of “ Per- 
sonification which prevailed among the ancient peoples, and 
which has left its traces in our figure of speech, the literary part 
of the work may be done. Let the story of Brunhild and Sieg- 
fried be told and its meaning—of Prince Sunbeam awakening the 
Maid of Spring, and the similarity between it and the familiar 
story of “ The Sleeping Beauty” be developed dy the children. 

Lastly a pretty little language lesson may be written embodying 
the story with its meaning attheend. The illustration to accom- 
pany this may be a drawing of a half-opened flower, kissed by 
the sunbeam. This will, of course, be a very simple drawing, 
and yet will impress upon the child's mind the fact, that the prince 
and princess, however charming they may be, are only secondary 
to the sunbeam and its work. 

Great care must be taken in giving literature to children. A 
teacher must not imagine that because a thing is pleasing to her 
it will be to children. Teachers, too, often imagine that work 
done at their suggestion, and embodying their own ideas solely, 
has been developed from pupil’s minds. For illustration of the 
danger of the former mistake I cite the example of two teachers 
in a private school of good standing, one of whom gave to her 
thirteen-year-old pupils for a composition subject—‘Compare the 
Religion of the Greeks and Romans with the Christian 
Religion ”--and the other required of the same girls, “A 
Comparison between the Hell of Milton and the Hell of the 
Bible.” Having seen one of the pupils alternately weep- 


ing over the Hell of the Bible, and sleeping over the Hell of 
Milton, I feel that sometimes we may be too progressive for chil- 
dren. Often, however, children get the idea that books are dull 
because they have never been willing to investigate for themselves, 
or because they notice that they have no conversations in them. 
Ifthese books be introduced to them in some pleasant way, in 
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time they will be willing to throw aside the ordinary novel for 
more profitable reading. 


Pr 
Lessons on the Stars. 


THE ZODIAC. 

(These lessons, it followed during the year, will give a knowledge of the stars 
in the Zodiac, and this is the important part of the heavens. They should be 
drawn on a large sheet of manilla paper, and hung up in the school-room, and 
the pupils encouraged to make copies and to find the constellations. Let it be 
asked in the morning, ‘* Who found Aquarius?” (or whatever constellation that 
is in the south). 

From very ancient times, the path in the heavens where the 
planets, the moon, and the sun move year after year has been 
divided into twelve parts; these have been named Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces (meaning the Ram, Bull, Twins, Crab, 
Lion, Virgin, Scales, Scorpion, Archer, Goat, Water Bearer, 
Fishes). 
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These Zodiac constellations are in the southern sky; the one 
in the south atg p. m., Oct. 8,and at 8 p. m., Oct. 23, is Aquarius. 
There are other constellations, and some may be alluded to, but 
our attention will be fixed on the Zodiac constellation of the 
month. Aquarius will be in the south all October. It can be 
recognized easily by its resemblance to a dipper turned upside 
down (see I, 2, 3, 4,inthe map). The five stars above 3 repre- 
sent the pitcher out of which the water is supposed to flow; 
Aquarius means Water Bearer. 

At the west of Aquarius is Capricornus, the constellation fcr 
September; below is one of the Fishes—the constellation Pisces 
has two fishes in it; above is the great constellation Pegasus 
(the flying horse). You cannot help but see the “ great square of 
Pegasus ;"’ 6 and 7 (see map) are two of the four stars, There 
are two lines supposed by astronomers to cross the southern sky— 
the Ecliptic, and the Equator; you see the former goes very 
near 2 in Aquarius. 

Some of the stars are larger than others; it is supposed that 
the larger ones are nearer than the smaller ones. The largest 
stars are called stars of the “ first magnitude ;”’ there are fourteen 
such stars seen in all parts of the United States. In the southern 
part of the U. S., below Tennessee, another is to be seen. The 
first magnitude stars to be seen at 9 p. m. in October, are An- 
tares (Scorpio), Altair (Aquila), Fomalhaut (Pisces), Vega (Lyra), 
Capella (Auriga), Aldebaran (Taurus). 

Antares is a red star at the southeast; Altair and Vega are 
nearly overhead ; Capella is at the north; Fomalhaut is below 
Aqarius (marked 5, inthe map). Aldebaran is in the east. 

The effort should be to know the constellation of the month 
and to recognize and name as many of the fourteen “first magni- 
tude” stars as possible. ' ’ 

There are three great reasons why the pupils should study the 
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stars: (1) They are half the time over their head, a great object 
lesson put there to be studied by the Creator; they will look at 
them, they are much interested in them. (2) A knowledge of the 
stars furnishes them with objects of conversation with each other as 
they walk or ride in the night. A delightful occasion, never to be 
forgotten, is now recalled in which the writer and a stranger met 
on a steamer on the Gulf of Mexico and spent hours in talking of 
the stars. (3) A study of the stars awakens the imagination and 
arouses the deepest and best thoughts in a child’s nature. A child 
can be lifted intellectually and morally by talking about the stars. 
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The planets can be followed as the monthsgoby. In October 
Venus is in Cancer, Mars in Capricornus, Jupiter in Pisces, 
Saturn in Virgo, Uranus in Libra; the last two are invisible. 
Oct. 6, the moon is in conjunction with Jupiter; on Oct. 16, with 
Venus; onthe 18th, with Jupiter; on the 21st, with Mercury (invis- 
ible); on the 29th, with Mars; on the 25th, Mars is in conjunction 
with star 8, in Capricornus. (See map.) 

Let no teacher think the few moments spent in talking of the 
stars will be wasted. It comes in the line with “ mind waking ” 
of which Mr. Page had so much to say. 
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School Lunches. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOw TO CARRY IT. 


(The following sensible hints as to the proper lunch for children to take to 
school, will be of service to teachers in their hygiene talks with the children. 
The vigor of the intellect in the last part of the school day, with both teachers 
os children, depend more upon the kind of lunch eaten, than is generally con- 
sidered.) 

“Two out of three of the children take lunches of some sort 
to school, and the third one takes bread and butter and cheese or 
ham wrapped in a bit of paper that gets greasy and disagreeable 
long before noontime, and after awhile the youngster gets tired 









= of taking a lunch, and begs mother to give him five cents to buy 
IS. 
ut a bun and an apple for lunch, He buys stale cakes and candy, 
7. pickles or lemons, and lays the foundation for an unaccountably 
* severe case of indigestion, which costs, in doctor's bills and extra 
Je work and worry to the mother, far more than a whole season's 
“ luncheons of the most delightful and varied sort. Many of the 
mi cases of dyspepsia and anemia so common among school children 
: are due partly to the school lunch. 
cr DON’T WRAP THE LUNCH IN PAPER. 
es “The best medical authorities deciare that children should not 
us have meat more than once a day, and then it should be hot, rare, 
of and juicy, impossible to the meat packed in a lunch. Therefore, 
re in preparing a lunch omit the usual ham, corned beef, or dried 
ny beef. Do not wrap up the lunch ina bit of newspaper or even 
ry brown paper. It is sure to become damp and greasy. There 
are more wholesome things than printer’s ink taken internally, 
rat and there is absolutely nothing more unappetizing and disagree- 
est able than the paper in which bread and butter has been carried 
en for several hours. And, besides, think of all the disease germs 
~~ that might be absorbed in that greasy, damp surface. 
os PASTEBOARD BOXES AND JAPANESE NAPKINS. 
a), “It would be a good idea to lay in a supply of pasteboard boxes. 
Seven by four inches long and wide and three inches deep is a 
re handy size. These may be forgotten the first few days, but they 
OW are pretty sure to be remembered after that, for there is none too 
much desk room in the average school. Japanese napkins are 
ath More satisfactory than the linen ones, as their loss is not nearly 
ni- as serious a matter. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


TRY COOKED FRUIT. 

“ Having got so far, the serious part of the question comes up 
again-—what to put in the box. Fruit should be a part of every 
lunch ; it is easily digested. Cook it too, for cooked fruit is much 
liked by children. A_nicely-baked apple or pear, baked in a 
syrup, is one of the most appetizing and healthful things. It 
must be remembered that a child’s craving for sweets is not an 
idle whim, but one of nature’s implanted desires, to be gratified. 
If it be an inordinate desire, of course there is something wrong. 

A LITTLE CANDY WILL NOT HURT. 

“If the meat supply is insufficient, a child will be apt to crave 
more sweet stuff than usual. Candy, therefore, which so many 
mothers strive to prevent their children from eating, should not 
be forbidden them. The supply should be regulated, however, 
and the wise mother will divert the taste from the doubtful, dusty 
material of the street corner stand, by supplying in each cay’s 
lunch a few pieces of chocolate, a couple of caramels or squares 
of loaf sugar. 

MILK AND GRAHAM CRACKERS, 


“Milk should be given as a drink either ina tin flask or an ordin- 
ary glass bottle, the latter having the advantage on the score of 
cleanliness, the former on that of durability. Milk, a graham 
cracker, and an apple are the ideal lunch, furnishing all the nutri- 
ment necessary to the human body. 


BANANAS ARE ALL RIGHT, 


“ Pie should be sacredly and solemnly passed by. There is a 
difference of opinion about the banana. Some consider it a most 
indigestible fruit, while the late experimenters find that it contains 
more nutriment than a porterhouse steak.”—PAd/ladelphia Rec- 


ord. 
, 


One of those school examiners who like to ask “catch” ques- 
tions put this not long ago: “ What views would King Alfred 
take of universal suffrage, of the conscription, and of printed 
books, if he were living now?” The ingenious pupil wrote in 


reply, “If King Alfred were still alive he would be too old to 
take any interest in anything.” —£x. 
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A Lesson on Earthworms. 


By ELIZABETH T, COOLIDGF, Chicago, IIl. 


For convenierce in studying the worms have them in a bottle 
containing a little moist earth. Their habits are best observed 
out-of-doors, but if the teacher wishes they can be kept in a box 
containing about a foot of earth in which to burrow. 


(Body made up of from 100 to 200 segments 
or rings, each bearing minute segment hairs or 
bristles, 


Structure of No division into head, thorax, and abdomen 





Earthworm. | as ini insects. 
Body tapers at each end. No eyes or ears. 
Mouth at anterior end, lobed. 
Of hearing, none. 
Special Of sight, none. 
rn Of smell, slightly developed. 


Of taste, slightly developed. 
Of touch, highly developed. 


Through skin. 
Moisture essential. 


Highly developed in proportion to size. 


Respiration 


ww OO ORNs Se Oe ee 


Muscular Crawls backward and forward rapidly. 
System Strength shown in pushing particles of earth 
aside while burrowing. ° 
Mental Timid—nocturnal. 
lities Habits instinctive as a rule. 
Qualitie Occasional intelligence shown. 
Food Organic matter extracted from earth swallowed. 
Fresh and decayed leaves and flowers. 
How made, lined, plugged, and covered. 
Burrows Depth. 
Castings. 
In bringing up soil. 
In assisting disintegration 
(a) Of Worms { of soil. 
In leveling fields, and bury- 
| ing bones, wood, etc. 
Services 


{ In allowing downward 
} passage of roots and entrance 
| of water and air into the 
{ ground. 


(6) Of Burrows 





Structure.—The bristles mentioned under this head assist sen- 
sation and respiration. They also enable the worm to fasten it- 
self securely to the walls of its burrow, so that it is almost im- 
possible to pull a worm out of its burrow without tearing it apart. 

Special Senses.—Darwin performed a number of interesting 
experiments proving the facts stated in outline regarding the 
senses of an earthworm. He found that the loudest tones from 
a piano did not disturb worms in a jar near by, until the jar was 
placed o# the piano, when they immediately retreated into their 
burrows. Whenever a worm is placed so as to be jarred by a 
sound, it will be greatly disturbed, owing to its extreme timidity, 
but otherwise all sounds are unnoticed, as there is no organ or 
sense of hearing. 

Though completely blind in the real sense of the term, the fact 
that the earthworm works and shows itself chiefly at night proves 
that it can distinguish between light and darkness. Experiments 
with various artificial lights have also proved this, but the power 
is not acute, and it is thought that the light reaches nerve centers 
through the skin. This fact is of great assistance to the worm, 
as it is thereby enabled to keep out of the way of many enemies. 

The fact that pieces of meat buried in the ground were found 
and eaten by earthworms proves a sense of smell, and a partially 
developed sense of taste is indicated by the fact that a worm pre- 
fers certain kinds of leaves to others, and if given several varieties 
will eat more of some than of others. 

The sense of touch alone is highly developed. The earth- 
worm’s knowledge of the world about him—such as it is—is 
gained entirely through this sense, and all his movements and 
actions are guided by it. It is his means of finding his food, of 
making his burrows and finding leaves for lining and plugging 
them. It is the only signal he has of approaching danger. The 
skin with its bristles is the worm’s general organ of sensation. It 
is extremely sensitive to every kind of contact, even a slight 
movement of the air being felt. Darwin noticed that the slight 
eddies of air, caused by removing the glass-plate from the top 
of a jar containing earthworms, sent them into their burrows in- 
stantly. If you have the earthworms in a box, perform the ex- 
periments alluded to under this head of “Special Senses” in the 
school-room. Give your children every opportunity you can to 
see things for themselves. 

Respiration.—This is accomplished, as has already been indi- 
cated, through the skin assisted by its bristles or hairs. Earth- 
worms might be called “ semi-aquatic,” as one night in the dry 
air of a room has been known to kill them. On account of this 
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necessity for moisture they are rarely found under large trees, 
since the moisture has been absorbed from the ground by the 
roots. 

Muscular System.--The earthworm moves by means of spines, 
which are controlled by muscles in such a way, that when the 
front of the body is pushed forward, these spines on the under 
side are pushed downward into the earth, and hold the worm 
firmly while it draws up its tail. Simultaneously with this last 
action the muscles controlling the spines relax, and they resume 
their former position. The operation is then repeated, and by 
each effort a certain amount of space is covered. 


[frO BE CONTINUED. ] 


¥ 
*“ Kindness is the Word.” 


“ What is the real good ?” “Home,” said the sage ; 

I ask, in musing mood. “ Fame,” said the soldier ; 

“ Order,” said the law court;  “ Equity,” the seer. , 

“ Knowledge,” said the school; Spake my heart full sadly : 

“ Truth,” said the wise man; “ The answer is not here. 

« Pleasure,” said the fool ; Then within my bosom 

“ Love,” said the maiden ; Softly this I heard ; 

“ Beauty,” said the page; “ Each heart holds the secret ; 

“Freedom,” said the dreamer; ‘“ ‘Aznudness’ is the word.” 
— Selected. 
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Ventilation. 
By J. M. M., New York City. 


Ventilation means life, health, vigor. The want of it means 
lassitude, desease, and death. Any teacher who neglects it is 
uilty of desecrating the temple of the soul. He is responsible 
or all his own fretfulness and dulness as well as for those of his 
pupils. ihc ei 

How are we to insure it? It has been said that “air is like a 
rope—you can pull it, but you can’t push it.” One of the best ways 
of “pulling” it is by a column of heated air. This can be got 
from an open fireplace, an open Franklin stove, a gas jet ora 
lamp put under a tin elbow or a stove-pipe elbow that fits into a 
stove hole in the wall, or by a special ventilating pipe, with a 
good, large argand burner in it, that may run up through suc- 
cessive floors to the rocf, having an upper and a lower hole in 
each room that is to be ventilated. Where none of these can be 
had tre doers and windows must be made use of. 

By means of pins and short pieces of tape it can be ascer- 
tained whether the air is moving in or out at the windows and 
they can be regulated accordingly. My chemical teacher informed 
me that when the upper sashes of windows were drawn down 
about an inch, the heated and lighter upper air was more apt 
to force its way out,and no chance was thus given to the cold 
air from without to fall down upon unprotected heads and 
shoulders. At the Juvenile asylum, where they have kept up 
such a_ high standard of health, I noticed that they opened 
widely the windows on the side from which the wind did not 
blow, opening them not at all or very little on the other side. 

Some years ago a physician on entering one of my school- 
rooms which was large, lofty, and well lighted, said: 

“ This room needs ventilation.” 

“ Has it a close smell?” 

“ Somewhat, but look at the windows.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“In breathing, the lungs give out moisture and carbonic acid 
gas, and when there is moisture enough to make a mist on the 
windows there is carbonic acid gas enough to make the air un- 
wholesome.” 

I thanked him for the lesson, ventilated the room, and the 
mist disappeared. The next Saturday, as I was walking down 
Broadway, I saw the window of a small store covered with 
mist. After hesitating a little I entered, and said to one who 
seemed to be the proprietor: “ Excuse me, Sir, but what is the 
cause of this mist on your window?” “I don’t know, Sir, 
and it troubles us very much.” I then told him of my recent 
lesson, and suggested that the cause might be the same. “ You 
— be right,” said he. “They have just been extending the 
building behind us, and have thus closed up a window in the 
rear of our store that used to give us ventilation. I am much 
obliged to you.” 

No matter what the difficulties of his particular case may be, 
the conscientious teacher will always struggle hard for sufficient 
ventilation. No matter how crowded his rooms may be, he will 
manage to get his scholars standing up in files and not in ranks 
so that there may be room for vigorous up and down movement 
of the arms to keep them warm, while he opens wide all the 
doors and windows, though it be only for a moment, to change 
the air, and bring more oxygen to the young lungs for which 
he is responsible. It has been said that every man should be 
as choice of the air he breathes as of the food he eats,” and 
a teacher is bound to double carefulness, for he has control ‘of 
those who do not yet know enough to take care of themselves. 
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October 15, 1892 


Alfred Tennyson. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson died at his home, Aldworth, near Hals- 
mere, Surrey, October 6. His illness dates from the previous 
Friday, when an acute attack of influenza, coupled with gout, 
brought him to his bed. He was conscious and tranquil to the 
end. On Wednesday morning 
he was turned, at his request, to 
face the light. During the day 
he called for his favorite copy of 
Shakespeare, and turned the 
pages till he found ‘Cymbel- 
ine.” He gazed at the page for 
a few moments, and seemed to 
be reading, then fell asleep with 
his fingers between the leaves. 
“He passed away as if in sleep, 
and the watchers could hardly 
distinguish the final moment,” 
said his son Hallam. 

Sir Andrew Clark, one of the 
physicians who attended the 
poet-laureate, said that Lord 
Tennyson's death was the most 
glorious he had ever seen. 
“ There was no artificial light in the room, and the chamber was 
almost in darkness, save where a broad flood of moonlight 
poured in through a western window. The moon's rays fell 
across the bed upon which the dying man lay, bathing him in 
their pure pellucid light and forming a Rembrandt-like back- 
ground to the scene. All was silent save for the soughing of the 
Autumn wind as it gently played through the trees surrounding 
the house, a fitting requiem for the poet who sang of love and the 
beauties of nature.” 

How like the hope expressed in his farewell poem, written 
about three years ago, when he felt his sun was setting. 





CrossinG THE Bar, 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! / 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, “iif } iki 
\ 


When I put out to sea, 


os 
. . tty \ 
Sut such a tide as moving seems asleep, Uy \ 
Too full for sound and foam, 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep hj, W), 


Turns again home, Y 


Twilight and evening bell, \ 

And after that the dark! \ 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, —--* 
When I embark, 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place z= Y 
The flood may bear me tar, — 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face = 
When I have crost the bar. 


He will be buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
the grave will adjoin that of Browning. 

Tennyson was born August 6, 1809, at 
Somersby in Lincolnshire. His father was 
a clergyman, belonged to an ancient Nor- 
man family. Alfred was the third of eleven 
children, several of whom showed decided 
talent for poetry. Tennyson’s first poem 
of any note was “ Timbuctoo,” which won 
the chancellor's prize at Cambridge. Short- 
ly afterward he, with his brother Charles, 
published a small volume “ Poems by Two 
Brothers.” ‘Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” 
bearing the name of Alfred Tennyson, 
followed, and received but little attention. 
A third volume, containing “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” ‘The Lotos Eaters,” and “The Lady of Shal- 
lott,” attracted more notice, and received much blame and little 
praise from the critics. 

For nine years Tennyson printed nothing, but during that time 
he made himself master of his art. The two volumes of “ Poems” 
that appeared after his long silence, contained such poems as 
“Locksley Hall ” and “ Morte d’ Arthur,” and his fame was made. 
In 1845 he received a pension of £200 from the government, and 
two years later “The Princess” appeared. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed poet-laureate to succeed Wordsworth, and in the same 
year “In Memoriam” was published. 

“Maud and Other Poems ”’ saw the light in 1855, and four years 
later the “Idyls of the King” was published. This volume contained 
only four of the poems, which were not completed until the publi- 
cation of “ Balin and Balan” in 1885. 1869 saw the publication 
of the “ Holy Grail and Other Poems.” Since then he has written 
many ballads and short poems, and several tragedies, as “‘ Queen 
Mary,” “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years Afterward,” “ Demeter and 
Other Poems,” the product of his eightieth year, and “ The For- 
esters,” which was presented at Daly’s theater last winter. 

In 1884 Tennyson was raised to the peerage. His title, which 
is hereditary, being Baron of Aldworth and Farringford, after his 
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estates in Surrey and the Isle of Wight. He had refused this 
honor in 1865. 

Not much is known of Tennyson’s life, as he was retiring, and 
loth to make friends. As one of his critics has said, “ His best 
biography will be found in his works.” In person he was tall, 
dark, and had the ideal face of a poet. He wore his hair long, 
and affected broad felt hats and flowing cloaks which gave him a 
picturesque appearance. 

Although the real place of Tennyson in literature may not be 
settled by this generation, there is no doubt as to his place in the 
hearts of the public. No writer is more popular. Every school- 
boy knows the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” every school girl 
loves the pathos of the “ May Queen.” “ In Memoriam,” written 
in memory of the friend of his youth, Arthur Hallam, has comforted 
countless bereaved hearts. Perhaps none of his poems lends it- 
self easier to quotation. 

“The Idyls of the King,” is called the greatest of the poet’s 
work, and to it he devoted nearly half a century. Here his style 
is at its best, and his thoqught is as fine as his expression. The 
purpose of the poems is to portray the warfare of human life, and 
the u!timate triumph of good and the downfall of evil. 

Perhaps the songs set here and there in ‘The Princess,” are 
more admired than the long poem itself, and many of them have 
become ‘“ household words.” 

Of his shorter poems,“ Locksley Hall ” is full of familar passages ; 
perhaps it is the most quoted of anything he has written, unless it 
be “ In Memoriam.” 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 


new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages, one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” 
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TENNYSON IN HIS STUDY. 


(We are enabled to use this cut through the c ourtesy of the New York Sun.) 


I held it true with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—In Memoriam. 


Howe'’er it be, it seems to me. 
*Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
— Anone. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
—-In Memoriam. 
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endfof the corridor opens the gymnasium, the dimensions of 
which are 47 x 75 feet. These rooms are lit and ventilated by 
square windows that open inward. 


Just opposite the main entrance ascends the handsome double 
staircase of antique oak, and the smaller staircase of Oregon pine 
that leads to the basement also ascends to the third story. The 
first apartment on the right is the principal’s room. A good 
sized iron vault or safe opens from the wall of this room, and an 
electrical register announces a call from any part of the build- 
ing. Around to the left in the corridor, just beyond the pleasant 
waiting room for teachers and visitors, are two fine rooms to be 
devoted especially to the study of drawing. 

The recitation room is very large, and has wide blackboards 
extending round its walls, as have all the class-rooms in the 
building. The adjoining room has convenient redwood cabinets 
as receptacles for materials and drawings, 
and the most improved style of drawing 
chairs have been ordered from the East. All 
the class-rooms have electric bells, are lit by 
gas, and furnished throughout with light ma- 
ple desks of an improved pattern, and in fact 
nothing has been overlooked that could add 
to the comfort of both teachers and pupils. 
Each floor has very large cloak rooms, and 
the closets are all provided with stationary 
washstands. The library and reading room 
adjoining are lit by the large arched windows 
that are such an ornament to the front of 
the building. 

The balance of the second floor is filled by 
class-rooms, etc., and the main room on the 
third floor is the large auditorium, capable 
of seating 500 people. It is lighted by six- 
teen windows, and at the two rear corners, 
and also in the center of the rear wall, doors 
open into three small towers, each contain- 











The building, which has four stories and basement, and be- 
tween forty and fifty rooms, is constructed of brown sandstone 
and brick, and covers an area of about 57,600 sq. ft., below which 
are foundations of solid granite. The architecture is Roman- 
esque. 

At the main entrance a few broad steps lead to the double 
doors that swing easily both ways and open into a broad hall that 
is crossed by a main corridor which traverses the entire width of 
the building. Descending a small staircase that opens on the 
right of this corridor, the basement is reached. Here are located 
a number of very large lunch rooms, the walls and floors of which 
are of cement, and the wood work painted of an agreeable shade 
of gray. Nearby is a convenient dissecting room, while at the 


ing a small staircase or fire escape, that leads 
to the ground below. Besides these exits large folding doors open 
on either side of the stage into the main hallway. The stage 
arch is very well proportioned and the acoustic properties of the 
hall are excellent. 

Near by is the room known as the Science room, for philosoph- 
ical studies, etc., with a connecting apparatus room. 


The fourth floor is, or rather will be, the scene of many inter- 
esting experiments, for here is located a large and well appointed 
chemical laboratory, provided with large tables surmounted by 
shelves as receptacles for various chemicals, etc. One corner is 
occupied by a Jarge acid table or sink protected by a large iron 
hood, through which the fumes and vapor pass out through the 
roof. The cost of the building and furniture was $95,000. 





Supplementary. 


The Spelling Match. 


They'd all sat down but Bess and me, 
I surely thought I’d win. 

To lose on such an easy word, 
It was a shame and sin! 

We spelled the longest in the book, 
The hardest ones, right through, 

“ Xylography,” and “ pachyderm,” 
And “ gneiss” and “ phthisic,” too. 





I spelled “ immaleability,” 
“ Pneumonia,’’—it was fun! 
“Phlebotomy ” and “ zodphite,” 
Each long and curious one. 
Then teacher gave a right queer smile 
When Bess spelled “ aquarelle” 
And backward quick she turned the leaves 
And then she gave out “ spell.” 


I’m sure I never stopped to think 
About the “ double 1,” 

It seemed like such an easy word, 
But one can never tell. 

“S-p-e-l,” I spelled it 
And how they all did laugh ! 

The teacher said, “I think, my dear, 
Too easy ‘twas, by half.” 


Now Bessie was not proud nor mean. 
She said, “No wonder, Jane; 

For we were thinking of big words, 
You'd spell it right again.” 

I’m glad that it was Bess who won, 


And not those others. Well! 
If I did miss one little word, 
I showed that | could spell. 
—Alice M. Ewell, in St. Nicholas. 


¥* 


October. 


The days are still, and the long nights hushed, 
And the far sky burns like the heart of a rose ; 

And the woods with the gold of autumn flushed, 
Lavish their splendor in crimson snows. 


The quail pipes shrilly ; the robin sings 
A low sweet song of a Southern world 
At early morn when in delicate rings 
The mists from the marshes are upward curled. 


The school-boys shout on the windy hill 
Where nuts lie thick in the matted grass ; 

And the maidens who trip by the moss-grown mill 
Sweetly sing as they lightly pass. 


The world is caught in a wonderful net 
Of beautiful tremulous golden haze, 

And is laid asleep to dream and forget 
That winter cometh and stormy days. 


Pr 
Little Nut People, 


Old Mistress Chestnut once lived in a burr, 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur. 

Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her life. 


—Selected. 


Here is Don Almond, a grandee from Spain, 
Some raisins from Malaga came in his train ; 
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He has a twin brother a shade or two leaner, 
When both come together we shout “ Philopena!” 


This is Sir Walnut ; he’s English, you know, 

A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-So. 
Whenever you ask old Sir Walnut to dinner, 

Be sure and have wine for the gouty old sinner. 


Little Miss Peanut, from North Carolina, 

She’s not ’ristocratic but no nut is finer. 
Sometimes she is roasted and burnt to a cinder, 
In Georgia they call her Miss Goober, or Pinder. 


Little Miss Hazelnut, in her best bonnet, 

Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet ; 

And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed from Kent, 
To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 


This is old Hickory ; look at him well, 

A general was named for him, so I've heard tell. 

Take care how you hit him. He sometimes hits back ! 
This stolid old chap is a hard nut to crack. 


Old Mr. Butternut just from Brazil, 

Is rugged and rough as the side of a hill; 

But like many a countenance quite as ill-favored. 
His covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 


Here is a Southener, graceful and slim, 

In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 

Ha, Monsieur Pecan, you know what it means, 

To be served with black coffee in French New Orleans. 


Dear little Chinkapin, modest and’ neat, 

Isn’t she cunning and isn’t she sweet ? 

Her skin is as smooth as a little boy’s chin, 
And the squirrels all chatter of Miss Chinkapin. 


And now, my dear children, I’m sure I have told 
All the queer rhymes that a nutshell can hold. 
—St. Nicholas. 
od 


Bits of Fun. 


The word “ habit ” is one of the most peculiar in our language. 
If you take off the first letter you still have “a bit.” If you re- 
move the second the word “ bit” is stillon hand. Decapitate 
that by removing the “b” and it is stilla word. Take off the 
“i” and you find the old “habit” not “t” totally destroyed. 

--Ex. 
TWO RIDDLES. 


It has only two letters ; 
In print you've often met it ; 
It has an eye, but cannot see ; 
Now guess right, and you'll get it. 
—St. Nicholas, 


The following riddle on “ The Cod” is from the pen of Lord 
Macaulay : 
Cut off my head and singular I act, 
Cut off my tail and plural I appear, 
Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous fact; 
Although my middle’s left there’s nothing there. 


¥ 
Glad Autumn Days 


The magic voice of spring is gone, . 
Her emerald blades are turning brown ; 
The Dandelion ball of lace 
Has given place to Thistle-down. 
The Violets that caught the dew 
To hide beneath their bonnets blue, 
And orchard blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Have long since withered in the heat. 


The sickle, sharp and keen, has reaped 
The meadow flowers, rows on rows. 
The barley lics in winnowed heaps, 
And aftermath luxuriant grows ; 
The Sumachs tall, all touched with change, 
From crimson hedge around the grange, 
And floating, now, my path across, 
On gauzy wings, is Milkweed’s floss. 


O Maples, all in scarlet dressed ; 

O spike of fiery Golden-Rod ; 
O purple Asters, everywhere 

Upspringing from the sere-grown sod ; 
O blue-fringed Gentian, growing tall, 
Thou comest when the leaflets fall, 
Sweet flowers to bloom ‘neath golden haze 
That glorify glad autumn days. 

—Vick's Magazine, 
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The Educational Field. 





Louis Agassiz. 


Louis John Rudolf Agassiz was born in the parish of Motier, 
near Lake Neufchatel, 1807. His elementary education was re- 
ceived at Biel and Lausanne, and he studied the medical sciences at 
Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. At Munich he became aquainted 
with Martins and Spix, two well-known travelers in Brazil, and 
was afterward selected to describe the species of fishes collected 
by them in Brazil. His Latin description of these species was 
pronounced an able and valuable work. Led by this study to 
pursue the subject, he visited many parts of Europe, studying 
fresh water and fossil fishes. These researches resulted in “ A 
Natural History of the Fresh Water Fishes of Central Europe,” 
and ‘“ Researches on Fossil Fishes,”” published in five volumes, 
with more than 300 plates. 

His summers were spent in the Alps, studying glaciers, and he 
published two works on the subject, ‘“ Etudes sur les Glaciers,” 
and his “‘ Systéme Glaciér.” 

In 1847 Agassiz visited the United States in the interest of science 
and was induced to remain here, accepting the chair of zoology 
and geology at Harvard college. He had been for several years 
professor of natural history at Neufchatel, and declined a simi- 
lar position in the University of Edinburgh. 

Agassiz conducted an expedition to Brazil and explored the 
waters of the Lower Amazon, where he discovered more than 
1800 new species of fishes. In 1868 he became non-resident 
professor of natural history at Cornell university. 1871 he, with 
Count Portales was intrusted with the dredging operations in the 
Gulf Stream. The last work of his life was to establish a school 
for natural history on the island of Penikese. His greatest works 
are ‘Outlines of Comparative Physiology,” “A Journey to 
Brazil” (partly written by his wife), and ‘“ Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States.” 

His death occurred Dec. 14, 1873. He is buried at Mount 
Auburn, Boston, Mass. From the glacier of the Aar, not far 
from the spot where his little hut stood, a boulder was brought 
for his monument, and pine trees from his old home in Switzer- 
land to grow beside his grave. Both countries that he loved thus 
share in his resting place. 

His work still goes forward. His museum at Cambridge now 
has seventy-one rooms and twelve galleries, with invested funds 
of over five hundred and eighty thousand dollars, while the build- 
ings and collections are valued at about seven hundred thousand 
dollars. It is now under the charge of Prof. Alexander Agassiz, 
his son, who is carrying on his father’s work. 

It is impossible to estimate the benefit to the world of such a 
man as Prof. Louis Agassiz. Asateacher he is coming to be 
more and more appreciated. As devotion to text-books and arbi- 
trary formulas die out, this simple, great man who gave the ob- 
ject into the hands of the student, saying simply “ Look at it,” is 
coming to be looked up to as one of the few great teachers in a 
century. 


The Hartford Telegram offers prizes for the three best essays 
on the subject, “‘ How shall we observe the Columbian Celebra- 
tion?” The essays are to be confined to 1000 words, and the 
competition open only to public school children within city limits, 
First prize, fiye dollars ; second, three dollars. 
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The new University of Chicago, has opened its doors for the 
first time by chapel exercises on Saturday morning. There was 
no formal opening of any kind. It was in full accord with the 
wishes of President Harper that this great university should enter 
upon its work without any unusual ceremony. “I believe in 
doing and not talking,” is the motto of Dr. Harper, and this 
quiet launching of the great enterprise was after his own heart. 
About 600 or 700 students and visitors gathered in the chapel for 
the first service. President Harper, dean of the graduating school ; 
Dr. Eri Baker Hulbert, dean of the divinity school ; Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson, head dean of the colleges; Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, dean (of women) in the university colleges, and Pro- 
fessor Galusha Anderson were upon the platform in their black 
scholastic gowns. The devotional service was simple but im- 
pressive, 

At noon of the first day 500 students had been enrolled, and 
over 1,000 are expected in the next two weeks. Between one- 
third and one-quarter of these already enrolled are ladies. 

Later in the day Professor Stagg, of the department of physi- 
cal culture, called a meeting of students in the chapel to consider 
the most advisable form of a “college yell.” Different “ yells 
were written upon the blackboard and tested by strong lungs, 
and one was finally selected. With this last important matter 
disposed of, the university may be said to be regularly “ opened.” 


The new Manual Training high school at Louisville, Ky., H. 
F. A. Kleinschmidt, principal, sends out its first prospectus. The 
equipment of the school will accommodate 300 students. The 
course of instruction covers three years and embraces five parallel 
— three purely intellectual, and two, both intellectual and man- 
ual. 

The daily session is from 9 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Each pupil 
recites daily three lessons which are prepared at home. Candi- 
dates must be at least fourteen years of age. Those having suc- 
cessfully completed the first grade of the district schools will be 
admitted on the presentation of a certificate signed by the super- 
intendent of the public schools. All other candidates will be re- 
quired to pass examination in the studies pursued in the first 
grade of the district schools or their equivalent. Pupils who 
complete the full three years’ course will receive a diploma. 
Each pupil writes a thesis and constructs from his own drawings 
some simple piece of mechanism previous to graduation. 

It will be remembered that this school was presented by Mr. 
A. V. du Pont, a citizen of Louisville. Among the conditions of 

resentation is the clause : “‘ That no special trade shall be taught 
in said school, nor any articles manufactured therein for sale.” 





Six months ago the Forum engaged the services of Dr. J. M. 
Rice, an educational expert, to make a practical examination of 
the workings of the pubiic school system in the principal cities of 
the United States, the object being to find out precisely the ten- 
dency of the work done in the school-room ; wherever an evil was 
found to trace it to its source, and whenever excellent features 
were discovered to point out how these might be adopted in other 
schools. 

Dr. Rice spent the hours of every school day from January to 
June, inclusive, in many school-rooms ; observed more than 1,200 
teachers at their work, and visited the schools in thirty-six cities, 
beginning at Baltimore, going northward to all the principal cities 
to Boston and westward to St. Paul. The first of the carefully 
prepared results of this interesting investigation appears in the 
October number of the Forum. 





In the high school at Waterville, Me., fifteen or twenty minutes 
of time is set apart for the study of civil government. The class 
resolves itself into a House of Representatives, with all the ne- 
cessary officers, committees, etc., and engages in debates and 
the transaction of business in due form. 

Nothing succeeds in teaching like putting little men and women 
on the mimic stage of life's action. Traits of character are 
brought out by this means that even the actors themselves did 
not know they possessed. 





.The twenty-six departments of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences have arranged their lecture courses for the coming 
season. They have provided an average of ten lectures a week 
for the next eight months. Many of the lecturers are among the 
most noted authorities in science and art, and an immense variety 
of entertainment and instruction will thus be supplied. 

The departments during the year will give quite a number of 
exhibitions. The series will be opened about the middle of 
October by an exhibition of the department of geography, in 
which it will show a large variety of the latest additions that have 
been made to its geographical collection. Many of the newest 
maps will be seen, and a good deal of ethnological material sent 
to the department from Africa and elsewhere will be exhibited. 
The department of electricity will give, during the winter, an ex- 
hibition that will continue for three weeks, and there will also be 
exhibitions by the departments of mineralogy, geology, micros- 
copy, architecture, and photography. 
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A new rule regulating fut:re promotions in the public schools 
of Minneapolis has been adopted. Pupils will be promoted and 
classified on their proficiency in the several branches of the course, 
as shown by the teachers’ estimates of their daily work. A satis- 
factory standing in daily work, with good deportment and regu- 
lar attendance, shall be accepted as evidence of the ability of the 
pupil to do the work of the next higher class. It will be the duty 
of the teachers in all grades above the second class to make out 
and give to the principal, monthly, a careful estimate of each 
pupil's work in all the branches of study for the month, and the 
principal is to average those recorded estimates in February and 
in June. These estimates are to be based on the fidelity and suc- 
cess with which the pupils do the assigned work and also on their 
success in meeting the various written and oral tests, and they 
are to be made by the teachers without the daily markings of the 
pupils and without the use of regular or stated examinations. 
The teachers are expected, however, to keep such memoranda of 
the pupil's daily work as is deemed necessary. These estimates 
are to be on the scale of 10, Ifa pupi! falls below 8 in three 
studies, in two of which his standing is below 7, he may be pro- 
moted conditionally, but no promotion can take place where the 
standing is below 7 in three or more branches. 





A unique and pretty charity, which fiourishes in England dur- 
ing the summer, is the Sea Shell Mission. Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck is its neminal, if not its acting, president, and other dis- 
tinguished people lend their patronage to it. But it is the Eng- 
lish children who carry it along. Everywhere on the coast the 
little folks may be seen with bags, baskets, and pails, which they 
are filling with shells and pretty stones for the otfier little children 
who have never seen the sea. The secretary reports sending out 
over 30,000 boxes and bags of shells and sea curios, which must 
have meant amusement and occupation in many dreary little lives 
and through many dreary hours. 





A meeting of the institute conductors of Michigan was held in 
Lansing, Sept. 24. ‘This plan of holding an annual conference 
has been so successful and has resulted in so much good, that a 
resolution was adopted declaring that they shall be made a per- 
manent feature and all instructors and conductors be compelled 
to attend them. It was proposed, if possible, after three years to 
dispense with academic work at the institutes, in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, physiology and United States history. 
The opinion of the conference is that it is not advisable to hold 
examinations for teachers’ certificates in connection with the in- 
titutes. 





Supt. Griffith, of Utica, inan informal talk with his teachers, thus 
outlined his new relation to them. 

He gave very little weight, he said, to reports which came to 
him about a teacher’s qualifications or lack of qualifications. He 
would assume that they were all right until he found to the con- 
trary. He said: ‘“ Without any reference to the past, all of us can 
teach better than we have ever taught. If I do not grow I de- 


cay. A teacher must draw from a living fountain, and not from 
a stagnant pool. Consequently she must grow and not get into a 
rut. My first duty to a poor teacher is to help her to become bet- 


ter, not to seek for her removal. If she fails to become better, an- 
other question arises. I am in favor of giving the teachers a 
great deal of power, as I hold them to a good deal of responsi- 
bility. If anything unusual happens let me know of it in time to 
act. If I do not interfere you may assume it is all right. I do 
not expect that teachers will slavishly ask whether they may do 
thus and so. Let them say rather that they intend to do this or 
that, then action, if approved, will not be interfered with. 1 be- 
lieve in teaching fundamental principles and would not impose 
any specific method on anyone. Teachers must adapt rather 
than adopt the methods of others and breathe into them their own 
personality. Methods are good or bad, as they agree with or op- 
pose fundamental principles in teaching.” He proposed to give all 
an opportunity to grow by the formation of classes. One will be 
a class in educational psychology, and the other will consider 
specific methods of teaching common branches. It is optional 
with teachers whether they join. 





The teachers of the Cleveland public schools are to hold meet- 
ings ; this is one of the effects of the appointment of Andrew 5S. 
Draper as superintendent. 

The superintendent will meet his office assistants every Wednes- 
day evening. The principals will hold a round-table conference 
on the first Wednesday evening of each month. General meet- 
ings of the teachers’ will be held October 15, December 17, 1892; 
February 18, May 20, 1893. 

Grade meetings will succeed each general meeting in rooms to 
be announced thereat. The teachers of each of the grades will 
hold three meetings during the year. There will also be meetings 
for instruction by the special teachers of music, drawing, and pen- 
manship who are engaged in their first year’s employment ; also 
the svecial teachers of ohvsical culture are authorized to hold 
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meetings of the teachers in each building at the close of school, 
upon any regular school day not more than once a month, and not 
over 45 minutes long. Mr. Draper emphasizes the necessity of 
punctuality in attendance upon all meetings. 


The schools of New Orleans are under the supervision of War- 
ren Easton, and he has determined to raise their efficiency. Sep- 
tember 27 an examination of candidates took place, 76 being pres- 
ent (whites, 62 females and 1 male; colored, 12 females and 1 
male). Below are some of the questions used : 

First—Upon what are true educational principles based? State what you 
consider to be five of the most important principles? Explain and illustrate 
one of these. 

Second—What is the teacher's duty in reference to the physical nature of the 
pupils? How will the wise teacher take advantage of the natural activity of 
the child? What benetits will follow a due consideration of the pbysical na- 
ture? 

7hird—By what means may the moral nature be cultivated? Name subjects 
appropriate for special moral lessons with little children. What should guide 
the teacher in introducing these lessons? 

Fourth—What is the value of accurate perception ? When and how should 
the faculty of perception be cultivated ? 

/if/th—Name three subjects that should be taught objectively. What educa- 
tional principles are necessarily violated when the objective method is not used 
in teaching little children? 

Sirth—How would you illustrate any two of the following topics: (1) Parallel 
lines ; (2) quality, soluble ; (3) points of the compass; (4) multiplication table. 

KINDERGARTEN, 

First.— Give a full account of jest lozzi's life, and his views of education. 

Second—Who was Froebel? What did he do for education ? 

Third—What 1s a kindergarten ? 

Fourth—Whatare games ? Do they form an important part in the education 
of children? If so, give your reason for thinking so. What did Aristotle think 
of games? 

Fifth—What are gifts? How many arethere? Name them, and tell what 
ba each one is put to. Y 

Sirth—Give your views on“ The Relatioa of Kindergarten to the Primary 
Schools.’ od 


A newspaper correspondent made an assertion that the small 
per cent. of boys who complete the grammar and high school 
course in the Chicago schools was owing to the fact that the great 
majority of the teachers are women. He urges, that while it does 
not seem best to eliminate all the women from the public schools, 
since they show a peculiar fitness for places with small salaries, that 
they be no longer retained in the best salaried positions, in the in- 
terests of the “ future voter.” 

A Chicago lady replies with the following facts : 


“Chicago has one hundred and six grammar school principals ; 
forty-one are women, sixty-five are men. From those schools in 
charge of college-bred men of broad ideas, working for small pay 
and small appreciation (save in their own inner conscience), 38 per 
cent.of the graduates of last year were boys, while from those in 
charge of fussy, fidgety, elderly, nervous, unliterary, unscientific 
old women. destitute of culture or broad ideas, 43 per cent. of the 
graduates were boys. The twelve largest grammar schools of 
Chicago-have an attendance of 1,500 pupils and upwards ; six of 
these have a man at the helm, 38} per cent. of whose graduates 
were boys, while the other six, towed along by these same old 
women, with enfeebled bodies and uncultured minds, graduated 
classes of which 45 per cent. were boys. In ten grammar schools 
more boys than girls completed the course; six of these were in 
charge of women, four of men. The school which graduated the 
largest percentage or boys, 60 per cent., was in charge of a 
woman. 

“Now, if these facts prove anything, they prove that women as 
principals of large schools are much more suceessful than men in 
keeping boys in school. Ido not believe, however, that they prove 
anything except that sex cuts a very small figure in the public 
schools. I believe in equal rights, and that half of the positions 
should be open to men, if they desire them, from the highest down 
to the lowest, with like salaries for like work; and my mind, 
though it may be narrow and contracted, is broad enough to grasp 
the fact that not all the virtues are concentrated in either sex.” 


A new rule has been adopted in the Advanced School in Uti- 
ca, N. Y., in regard to excuses for absence. It has been cus- 
tomary in case of absence to notify the parent of the pupil by 
mail, and vbtain a written excuse. Now parents are requested 
to send the written excuse before the pupil is absent, giving notice 
of such intended absence. This not only saves postage to the 
city, and saves the teachers the work of writing 30 or 40 letters 
a day, but it lessens the absences, as pupils are not excused if the 
cause is trivial or insufficient. 


Teachers and pupils and all interested in school celebrations of 
the Columbian anniversary will find a wealth of admirable mate- 
rial in the latest number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, published by EL. Kellogg & Co., New 
York. There are given many pages of songs, recitations, sketches, 
essays, dramas, plans of anniversary exercises, etc., with many il- 
lustrations, well suited to the requirements of any school, from 
primary to academic grade. —-New York Tribune. 
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New York City. 
THE SCHOOL PARADE. 

Nearly 25,000 school children and college boys led off in the 
first of the great parades of Columbus week in New York city. 
As a procession, even without any thought of the underlying sig- 
nificance, it was a grand success. The city was half buried in 
flag decorations, the day was one of October's perfect days, and 
the crowds of people were appreciative of every motion of the 
small boy who was multiplied into moving battalions that filled 
Fifth avenue like an army of miniature invaders. New York city 
was “taken,” and voluntarily surrendered with a heartiness and 
grace that honored itself while it complimented the power of the 
peaceful conquerors. For more than two hours these school 
boys with their bright flags and neat badges aroused an 
enthusiasm that was contagious and overwhelming. Every 
mother’s son was for the time being a hero, and the school boys 
of New York city, Brooklyn, and Jersey City were as happy for 
once in their lives as they desired to be. 

The marching ranged all the way from passable good, very 
good, to the height of excellence. The parochial schools with 
their handsome uniforms and proud precision of bearing received 
constant admiration, Their exactness in movement and taste in 
equipment showed that neither effort nor expense had been spared 
in their preparation for the day. 

But there were others beside grammar school boys who made up 
the procession. A detachment of 300 Indian students—large boys 
and g77/s from the government school at Carlisle, —was a noticeable 
feature of the day. They marched and wheeled with admirable 
precision and were loudly cheered by everybody. These were the 
only girls in the procession. In another part of the city 6,000 
public school girls sat upon a stand arranged in the form of the 
American flag and sang patriotic songs. 

The college boys of New York were also a part of the parade. 
They came from the City college, University of the City of New 
York, and Columbia college; hence the characteristic “college yell” 
mixed with the drum beat and the inspiring music. Students 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons were also present 
and the Art Students League marched under their palette-shaped 
banner. 

In fact it was a school day, a school parade and a magnificent 
school success, The schools led the week of Columbian festivities, 
as the schools should. 





The work of the department of history, which has been recently 
organized in the New York College for the Training of Teachers 
under the direction of Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar col- 
lege, is intended to meet the needs of teachers of history in secon- 
dary schools. 

The time occupied by the course is two and a half hours weekly, 
on Saturdays : from 10:30 to 1:00, during the first half year. 

One hour each week is given to general lectures on the nature 
of history, the relation of history to other departments of knowl- 
edge, the differentiation of the historical, political, economic, and 
social sciences, the educational value of history and its place in 
the curriculum, inductive and deductive methods of study, and 
methods of teaching suitable for different grades. 

A second hour each week is given to the study of American 
history, especially during the present century. This period has 
been selected because its general outlines are familiar, and there- 
fore special attention can be given to thorough detailed study 
and to comparative methods of study. The work will include a re- 
view of colonial history with reference to the political principles de- 
tived from this period that have been embodied in the constitution, 
an examination of the political principles on which the constitution 
is based, and a study of the development of these principles in 
later history. Special attention will be given to the preparation 
by each member of the class of biographies, bibliographies, book 
reviews, special topics, criticism of original authorities, subjects in 
historical geography, and other special work. 

One-half hour each week is given to informal discussions, ques- 
tions, and special individual work. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 
Montana State Association ; Missoula. Dec. 27-29. 
Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27- 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springtield, Decetsber 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Meriden, October 28-29. W. F. 
Gordy, Hartford, Pres. ; Joseph R. French, New Haven, Secretary. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Prov idence, Nov. Se 4: Se 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Montpelier, Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1; 
Pres., Prin. F. W. Dewart, St. Albans; Sec., Prin. F. K. Graves, Swanton. 
Minnesota State Educational Association: St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study Richmond, 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29 
ag Eastern Nebraska Educational Assoctation, Beatrice, last week in 
arch 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Plymouth, Oct. 28-29. 
Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 


The of merit Hood's Sarsaparilla is the result of careful study and experi- 
ment. 
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Correspondence. 


From an Indian Girl at Hampton. 


This letter, from an exchange, was not intended for publication, 
but it shows what Hampton is doing for the Indians, and the 
children will be interested in having it read to them. The letter 
is said to be “ elegant” in handwriting, and ‘* fau!tless in the use 


of capitals, punctuation, etc. :” 
Hampron, Va., May 27, 1892. 
Kind Friend: 

It is with pleasure I write this, to thank you for helping us, the students of 
Hampton, to get an education, 

We always feel very teoankful to our Northern friends, whenever they “* lend 
ahand” tu us, Especially this year when we were in danger of losing our lead- 
er and best friend. All we get is from Hampton. Our homes and our home 
friends are no help to us. Our early training is against usand therefore Hamp- 
ton is all we have to look to as a heip towards better and higher living. 

When I tirst came here I was ro years old, I did not know how to talk Eng- 
lish. I went to school before I came, but I never learned much, After I stayed 
here three years, I went home among my pesple. I returned three years ago 
last fall, and entered the highest class in the Indian school. The next year I 
entered the Normal School, Now this year I am glad that [ can tell you, lam 
in the Senior Class. 

I have no doubt you would like to know what my studies are for this term, 
We have arithmetic, reading, literature, science, and ancient history. For the 
first half of the year we study civil government, and practice teaching. For 
the second half we take up book-keeping and political economy. 

Once a week we have lessons on agriculture, 

We not only get book knowledge but we also learn to work with our hands. 
On Monday mornings the Indian girls wash their own clothes. We have one 
day besides Monday to do our work. On that day we iron, clean our rooms 
and teacher's room, In the afternoon six girls go to the technical shop. There 
we learn to make boxes, book-shelves, etc. Another set cf girls go to the cook- 
ing class. Theyare taught to make bread, cake, pudding, etc. 

We wish all those that our helping us could come and see for themselves the 
work carried on here. 

Now, in the common Indian expression, “*I shake hands with you with my 
heart,” Yours gratefully, 

AppiE STEVENS, 





To the Editor of THE JouRNAL.—I have only lately seena copy of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, having cut loose from teaching over ten 
years ago. Having got out of the traces I can now see the 
schvol from the outside, and I tell you there is ground for 
the grumbling of parents I judge the school as I judge 
other things. If I should go back (which I shall not as [ am 
busy with fruit raising), I should do very differently. I would put 
grammars ina pile and set fire tothem. Oh! how much time I have 
wasted in parsing. And how much there is wasted yet! The pupils 
need to read and write, as the basis ; they should read immensely ; 
there should be a library in every school and the pupils encouraged 
to draw books and read them. They should write daily until they 
could put down their thoughts readily. The arithmetic (after they 
could do the four operations) should be on practical questions, 
bills, receipts, accounts, etc. Then there should be an accumula- 
tion of knowledge about things ; the pupils should collect objects, 
and study them. I can assure you this was of the plan in Penn- 
sylvania when I taught school. My fault was the worship of 
book-knowledge ; it was so all around me. J. S. Ewine. 

Fresno. ‘ 





There was a rule made in this town that if a pupil did not bring a 
written letter to explain absence the parent must come or the pupil 
would not be allowed to take his seat. Now I am sometimes 
handed a letter which says, ‘* Please excuse John.” The principal 
says I must find out why he wasaway. Should I do this? 

E. M. C. 

Parents are not obliged to come to school to explain matters 
even if there is a rule that the child cannot take his seat until the 
parent calls. For many parents, a call at school means the loss 
of a half-day’s pay or other very serious inconveniences. You 
should not demand it; and in case you do refuse to seat the child 


remember you have a case of suspension on your hands, and this 
will come before the school board. If the parent says that the 
child was absent by his authority, that’senough. The particular 
why is none of the teacher’s business; if the parent says he was 
sick, then he was sick, although you may know he was at the 
circus. Don’t try to go behind the returns on the scoreof au- 
thority, for you haven’t the authority. Don’t undertake to impeach 
the parents ! 





To the Editor of THe JourNAL:—In defending the ‘‘ normal 
methods” of education, Iam often met with the assertion that 
these methods tend to superficiality on the part of the pupil, and 
that the pup 1 having much less mental labor than formerly, will 
necessarily not have so stronga mind, They admit that if the 
pupil would carry out the program, that all might be well, but 
few children will give voluntary efforts toward research and investi- 
gation into literary and scientific subjects. In other words, that the 
old-fashioned way of getting everything by hard study was much 
the best in the end for the child. The majority in this part of the 
country do not approve of the ‘‘new methods.” We nave much 
prejudice to fight. I would be so glad if you would tell me how 
to meet the arguments I have just named. 

Taliadega, Ala. Mrs, LAuRA F, KIRKPATRICK. 

To convince parents that there are better ways than those they 
employ is not the easiest thing in the world. The best way is to 
explain to the children that much better ways are employed in 
school than were formerly used; that the best schools have de- 
serted certain methods; that only those behind the age, “ back in 
the woods,” doso andso. But care must be used. One of the 
ablest graduates from the New Jersey normal school nearly cre- 
ated a riot because he would not have a pail of water and cup 
passed around four times a day. The trustees met and called 
him before them and demanded a reason for not allowing the 
children to slake their thirst; all his objections as to wasted time 
were of no avail. At last he hit on the plan of telling them that 
it was not done so in the city schools. The pail of water was put 
in one corner of the room so as to beaccessible, but ina week's 
time it was not touched except at recess. 

But the people should have instruction on the matter. The 
main point should be urged--that the “new methods’ work 
along with the child’s natural exercise of his mental powers ; 
that they are planned to make school life more pleasant and pro- 
ductive. Offer at any time tohave the school examined by the 
parents—this will generally fix the matter. 

An instance is recalled where there was complaint ; opposition 
had been started by friends of an old teacher who had been dis- 
missed with some difficulty. The new teacher had new ways and 
it was claimed the children did not learn. She fixed on a day 
when the school should be examined. The pride of the children 
was aroused and they “pitched in” to show they were well 
taught. They read, wrote, and ciphered and showed they under- 
stood themselves, and all opposition fell to the ground. It may 
be said that no “new method,” nor for that matter any method, 
will succeed unless the teacher takes the school with him. 





Please inform me whether there is a good book in existence giv- 
ing the stories from Homer in prose, and where such a book can be 
had ? V. B. 

The following are two excellent books designed for that purpose, 
“ The Story of the Odyssey, or The Adventures of Ulysses, For 
Boys and Girls,” by Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia schools. (Penn Pub. Co. Phila.) 

“Tales From the Odyssey, For Boys and Girls,” Half Hour 
series. (Harper & Brothers.) 





A New Gram By Harrier Maruews, Teacher of English in the State Nor- 
mar. mal School, Trenton, N, J. Cloth, 70 cents. 





A familiar subject is here presented in a new and attractive dress. The 


application of principles is made by directions for the composition of original sentences by the pupils, and by the use of seiections and 
extracts from the best authors. Analysis is fully treated, also simple terminology and punctuation. : 

This is an independent book, suited to follow any primary work on language, and furnishing a full course for grammar and high 
schools, It is also well suited to normal schools, academies, private schools and private students. 


The American Citizen. 





By Cnuartes F. Dor. Cloth, 336 pages, go cents. 


Every scholar in America should begin life with a knowl- 
edge of the principals of good sense, justice, and friendliness 


on which the states rests. The duties of citizenship understood in childhood must awaken a loyal moral purpose for after life. No other 


book covers the same ground. It is a book for grammar school use. 


Every teacher should examine the volume. 


Sa? G By Ctiartes Harris, Profe f German 
Harris’ German Lessons. ” Cine tod Tierauure “in Oberlin Col 





lege. Cloth. 60 cents. 


172 pages. 


An elementary grammar with exercises designed for short courses in German, and for beginning work, when a complete grammar 


is used later on for advanced study. 


A special feature is the arrangement whereby the pupil learns. the verb very early in the course, and so can begin reading at an 


earlier stage than by following the plan of the most grammars, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


October 15, 1897 
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Important Events, &c. 


‘Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


Tt - 
News Summary. 

Oct. 1—Mexico to tax tobacco. 

Oct. 2.—Death in Waterford, N. Y., of Dr. J. H. Douglas, who 
attended Gen. Grant in his last illness. 

Oct. 3.—Prince Pedro, of Coburg-Kohary, insane. 

Oct. 4.—The cholera in Budapesth of a mild character.—Austria 
decides to retain capital punishment.—Influer za epidemic in Peru 
and Chile.—Minister Egan home from Chile. -- Realestate congress 
in Buffalo. 


Oct. 5.—Controller Campbell reports that New York state is 
practically free from debt for the first time in half a century. 

Oct. 6.—Memorial services for Charles Stewart Parnell in Dub- 
lin. 


A RACE BETWEEN GERMANS AND AUSTRIANS, 

A novel race has just taken place in which all Austria aud Ger- 
many were intensely interested. It was atest of endurance be- 
tween the horses and men of these countries. The route lay be- 
tween the two capitals, the Austrians starting at Vienna and 
ricing to Berlin and the Germaus starting at Berlin avd riding to 
Vienna, The fastest speed was made by a young Austrian officer. 
He covered 350 miles in 74 hours 24 minutes, with 13 hours’ rest. 
The leader among the Germans reached Vienna after a journey of 
84 hours and 25 minutes. Many horses gave out on the way. The 
success of the Austrian riders is attributed to the greater staying 
powers of the Hungarian horses, which are bred on theopen Hun- 
garian plains, as compared with the stable bred German horses. 
The Austrians generally rode with lighter weights than the Ger- 
mans, and had the advantage of reaching the hilly region of 
Bautzan while their mounts were stiJl fresh, whereas the Ger- 
maps were already exhausted when they commenced to cross the 
higblands. 





PNEUMATIC MAIL SERVICE. 

A committee appointed by the post office department bave made 
a report concerning pneumatic mail service. An offer is made by 
one company to put down in the streets of Philadelphia, between 
the post office and the East Chestnut street branch, pneumatic 
tubes to connect these two offices without expense tothe depart- 
ment and without charge fora year’s use of the same. The ac- 
ceptance of this offer is recommended, as it will result in an im 
mediate and practical test of the pneumatic system. 


EXPLORING GREENLAND’S COAST. 

During the past year, cr more. the Danish bark Hogla has been 
exploring the coast of Greenland. For most of this time the ves 
sel was imprisoned in the ice. One of the crew died and was 
buried in the Arctic ocean, and explorations of considerable ‘im- 
portance were made. The party found the remains of Esquimau 
habitations, with dishes made of stone and other articles the use 
of which was unknown, all of which were forwarded to the Dan- 
ish governrre:t. The commander of the Hogla explored the 
island of Janmayer, in latitude 71° north, longitude 7° west, very 
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deep water being found in that locality. The party dredged in 
475 fathoms of water, bringing up sediment which contained such 
animal vegetation as sea anemone, together with pebbles similar 
to iron ore. 





THE MONETARY CONFERENCE, 

Secretary Foster has sent notifications to the European govern- 
ments that will take part in the Monetary conference at Brussels 
Novy. 22. The governments that have accepted the invitation to 
take part are Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, and Switzer- 
land. The coinage of silver will be the main subject discussed. 





A COALING STATION IN SAMOA. 

Arrangements have just been completed by the United States 
for a coaling station in Samoa. Twenty-five acres of land have 
been secured at Pago Pago. Some of the money appropriated will 
be used to buy lands adjoining the station proper and running back 
upon the hills, in order that a suitable retreat may be established 
during the unhealtby season for the garrison that may eventually 
be quartered at the station. 





A PASTEUR INSTITUTE.—The new institute in New York is next 
to Central park on West 97th street. One of the purposes of the 
institution wi.l be the study of bacteriology and experimental 
medicine. Dr. Gibier, the Pasteur representative in this country, 
believes these studies will result in the discovery of cures, not 
only tor cholera, yellow fever, and typhus, but also for consump- 
tion, cancer, and epilepsy. 





BERMUDA WANTS RECIPROCITY.—The Bermuda parliament sent 
a request to Great Britain for leave to make a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States. 





THE NEW JESUIT GENERAL.—Padre Martino has been elected 
Jesuit general. He isa native of Bourgos, is of humble parent- 
age, and is forty-four years of age. He isa distinguished theolo- 
gian and scientist. 





THE BRITISH IN UGANDA —Sixty thousand dollars has been 
granted by the government to enable the British East Africa Com- 
pany to remain three months longer in Uganda. A British com- 
missioner will probably take charge of affairs after they leave. 





THE HIsToRIC GARFIELD HutT.—It has been suggested that this 
be exhibited at Chicago. It is made entirely from ties that were 
used in building the temporary railroad on which President Gar- 
field was borne from Penusylvania tracks to the Francklyn cottage 
at Elberon, N. J. The but has long beena curiosity for visitors in 
the vicinity of Monmouth. 





NEw LINE TO MONTEREY. - It is proposed to build arailroad from 
Monterey to Portland, Texas, where it will connect with the San 
Antonio and Arausas pass. There will be a direct seaport route to 
Monterey, which will shorten the time from New York to the city 
of Mexico by fully 200 miles. It will run through some rich 
miveral districts in Mexico. 





GILBERT ISLANDERS ENSLAVED.- A vessel recently arrived at 
San Benito, Mexico, having on board 600 Gilbert islanders in- 
tended as slaves. They were distributed among the coffee plant- 
ers near San Benito. 
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AYER’S SUPPOSITORIES 


. NUMBER i FOR ADULTS. 
Sarsaparilla 


The surest simplest, safest remedy 


n th N i . r- 
the standard iene, oe eadliees to. yoy 3 
blood-purifier and stomach, but strengthening, up- 


building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggiste. 
61 Fifth Avenue, 


tonic. It 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 


FOOD 632 Arch Street, enema 
C Philadelphia. 


1601 Wabash Avenue, 





Pamphlets mailed free. 


NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 


L 
HEALTH 199 Tremont } aed Schoo 


Founded by Cart Fagttey, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSIC. Director. — 
Music. Literature. Fine Arts. 

Elecation. Languages. Tuning. 

_ This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all the above mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
| Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory. 

and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
ibrary, Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense, 
l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address « 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Cnicago. | 
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New ) Books. 


For nearly 3,000 years the charming stories inthe Odyssey have 
delighted old and young, from the witty and imaginative Greeks 
to the mercurial Americans of to-day. To many in the past this 
wonder-tale has been as a sealed book because it was locked up 
in a foreign language ; but it is no longer so since the publication 
of Rev. Alfred J. Church’s excellent prose translation entitled 7he 
Story of the Odyssey. The work has been done with great dis- 
crimination, among the many attractions being the rendering of 
the quaint and simple speech of the heroes and heroines of that 
heroic age. The book has numerous full-page colored illustra- 
tions after Flaxman. (Macmillan & Co., New York, §1.co.) 


Among the books on physical training that have lately appeared 
is Gymnastics in the School-Room, a manual for the use of teach- 
ers, by Hans Ballin, the well known director of physical culture 
in the public schools of Sandusky, Ohio. Prof. Ballin places a 
high estimate on the value of gymnastics not only as a means of 
correcting physical defects, but as a means of developing some 
very valuable mental qualities. Some may think he places his esti- 
mate too high, but so many schools have neglected physical cul- 
ture and sent out weaklings that what he says regarding the 
subject has great force among the advocates of ‘a sound mind in 
a sound body.” The exercises in the book are divided into four 
principal parts—exercises in the seat and at the desk, calisthenics 
in the aisle, wand exercises, and dumb-bell exercises. ‘There ate 
one hundred and tifty eight half tone illustrations direct from pho- 
tographs. These do away with the necessity for long explana- 
tions ; in fact, they explain the movements better than any words 
could do, The commands are more like military orders and the 
movements are numbered. There is infinite variety too, to give 
zest and interest to the work, The book contains a full-page por- 
trait of Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, the founder of modern gymnas- 
tics. (Herald Printing & Publishing Co., Limited, Erie, Pa.) 


Those who are not very old remember the mathematical puz- 
zles that used to be given in school for pupils to solve, and their 
acquirements in the science was too often measured by their skill 
in unraveling them. There has been a great change. The text- 
books now aim more to perfect the pupils in work they will be 
required to do when they get out in the business world. A book 
that combines a large amount of practice with a reasonable 
amount of theory is the Standard Arithmetic, by Dr. William J. 
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Milne, president of the New York State normal college, Albany, 
N. Y. Dr. Milne has kept the two sides of the subject plainly in 
view, endeavoring so to familiarize the learner with the practical 
working out of probiems that, should he forget the rule, he could 
construct from the knowledge possessed arule of his own. He is 
taught a natural method of solving problems and one which he 
will find quickly available when he enters the factory, counting 
house, or office. At the same time the work is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to meet the demands of even the most advanced 
schools. The change in the order of subjects is a good one, as it 
removes to the latter part of the book subjects that are too dif- 
ficult for the average pupil and of little practical value to any stu- 
dent. Considerable attention is given to such subjects as profit 
and loss, duties or customs, interest, bank-discount, stocks and 
bonds, etc. This arithmetic will surely meet with much favor 
among educators in all parts of the country. (American Book 
Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 65 cents.) 


No. 20 of Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Readings and Reci- 
fatzons has just appeared. It is a volume of 200 pages, contain- 
ing a great variety of prose and verse. Like the preceding vol- 
umes it gives in a collected form many of the meritorious pro- 
ductions that have been floating through the periodical press, 
Elocutionists and others who wish to add to their stock of ma- 
terial for recitations and readings should have these volumes. A 
great many of the selections would be appropriate: for school reci- 
tations. (The Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Paper, 50 
cents.) 


G. A. Bobrick, a civil engineer, of 150 Nassau street, New 
York, has been making a study of the evils produced by defective 
school-room fixtures and publishes the result in a 51-page 
pamphlet entitled Hygzentc Reguirements of School Furniture, 
It treats more particularly of bad desks and the diseases and de- 
formittes resulting therefrom. Children’s feet should touch the 
iloor, and the desk should not be too high, nor too iow, nor too 
far away. Considerable space is given to the consideration of 
adjustable desks and chairs. The book is well illustrated. 
(Press of Exchange Printing Co., 47 Broad street, New York ) 


The young people who have read with pleasure Sophie May's 
stories will appreciate the qualities of Jz O/d Quznnebasset. It 
is supposed to be a young girl's diary. She relates her experiences, 
including those that lead up to a love episode, in an engaging 
way. The book has several good illustrations. It is substan- 
trally bound. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 





LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS AND 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from the Works of 
Bryant, H6lmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
graphical Sketches and Notes. 
$1.00, nel. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 





Revised Edition. 


Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes. 
Printed from new plates. 1r2mo, $1,00, net. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) 
A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; Dickinson, J. Winthrop Hegeman, E. E. Hale; Trus 
Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake” and eight other volumes, All| tees, Wm. Ives Washburn, Frank Russell, Henry B. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
Roxire, Litt.D. 
Numerous Illustrations. 


these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. 
Each volume 75 cents ; to | 


should have a place in every library, public or private. 
teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
edition, with full Index and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent authors, 


30 cents, net, 





In addition to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable for 


literary work in Schools and Colleges. 


Edited by Horace E. 
Printed from new plates. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, 
Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. 


The Patriotic League, 
The Patriotic League has been organized to arouse 
§ | an interest in the study of our history and government, 


with a view to raising the standard of citizenship. It 
has arranged a three years course of home reading, 
requiring bot more than ten to twenty minutes daily. 
ps It desires especially to reach the students in our col- 
Longfellow, Whittier, | lezes and academies and the pupils of our public and 
ee it With Bi private schools. Teachers occupy a position of pecul 
SCUDDER, it 10- | jar advantage and influence to advance this work. It 
I2mo, | appeals, therefore, to them for co-operation. Colum- 
bus Day, with its enthusiasm, is the time to begin. 
| Will you not explain the object of the League to your 
school on that day, and organize a chapter at once, or 

! as soon as possible ? 
The membership fee will be 25 cents for all under 15 
Edited by | rears of age, for all others, 50 cents. The annual dues 
~ - | to pay for the reading matter furnished for the year 


Revised and enlarged Edition. | will be $1.00, which should be sent with the applica- 


tion foracharter. No membership fee will be charged 
| inthe case of chapters organized before Thanksgiv- 


_ Day. 

he Management Is in the hands of the followin 

So Committee : Council, Edward Everett Hale, Dorman B. 

Edited by W. J. | Eaton, James A. Beaver; Feucational Committee: 
j Thomas M. Balliet, Walter L. Hervey, Mary Lowe 


They | Hammond ; Executive Committee; LaSalle A. May- 

CY | nard, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Wilson L. Gill. 

All communications should be seut to the 
PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 45 Broadway, New YORK. 


anted 
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ot every Supt., Principal, 





By CuHarLEs F, RICH- 
A new and revised | 
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Among them may be mentioned the Riverside | reacher, and School officer in the United States 


Literature Series, of which sixty-four numbers have already been published, containing | and Canada who is ieterested to have the pupils 


complete masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 


under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teachers teach writirg 


Each single number, 15 cents. et; Modern Classic:, a school library ot the choicest) CORRECTLY, or with due regard to move- 


quality for $11.56, thirty-four volumes neatly bound in cloth, each volume 4o cents, ze? ; 


and Masterpieces of American Literature, $1.00, ne?. 





Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books mentioned above, 
and of each number of the Riverside Literature Series and of each volume of the Modern 


Classics, wil! be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW nr 


4 PARK STREET, Boston. 
28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 





ment. Kindly send me your name and address 
by postal card, and I will forward you, free, the 
outline of a work and plan of werk that will 
enable any teacher to teach writing success 
| fully in any grsde, in any school, public or 

priv:te. ‘The best help ever put into teach- 
| ers’ hands. Address 





| Teacher of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 
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